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is not this so much as the invasion of rural| to deal with. Mr. Waterhouse makes no 


The Advertisement Mania. 


maa N the amusing little 

“| farce which was 
provided by an 
eminent French 
architect. for the 
after-dinner enter- 
tainment of & con- 
gress of his pro- 
fessional colleagues 
at Paris two or 
‘three-years ago, a. bill-sticker. was introduced 
among the dramatis persone who, m a song 
‘Sung in character, represented himself as the 
personage who supplied modern architecture 
with the important and much-neglected 
element of polychromatic decoration. That 
this element is more than usually deficient in 
modern Parisian architecture must be ad- 
mitted, and perhaps in this instance M. 
Chas. Garnier’s little satire was intended to 
‘be two-edged, and was directed against the 
trim baldness of Parisian architecture in 
‘the matter of colour as much as against 
the only method supplied by the fashion 
of the day for correcting this defect. In the 
earlier days of the present generation a 
similar sarcasm might have heen directed 
‘against London architecture, when it was 
resplendent in cement. There has been an 
improvement since then, and the recent pre- 
ference fora warm red brick, with the occa- 
‘Slonal use of tile or faience decoration, has 
brought more of warm and agreeable colour 
into cur new street architecture than was ever 
thought of five-and-twenty years ago. With 
less excuse, therefore, than in Paris, the poly- 

matic advertiser has nevertheless perse- 
cuted us éven worse; the nuisance is getting 
more gigantic every year; and it is no wonder 

t there are signs of a determined up-rising 
against it on the part of the minority who 
still retain some regard for the preservation 
of town and country from ubiquitous 
disfigurement. 

We may feel gratified that it is by an 
*minent architect that the movement of 
revolt against the advertiser has been started 
in the columns of the T ames, and it is 
natural that architects should be especially 
sensitive to the abuses of a system which 
? isfigures our streets and fills them with 
Vulger associations at every turn; and yet it 





scenery by the ‘advertiser which has stirred 
up Mr. Waterhouse to head a démonstration 
which we hope may not be without some prac- 
tical and permanent result. And thisisin fact 
the worst part: of the plague, not only in 
itself, but in the increased difficulty of 
dealing with it. In our towns, and in 
London especially, the rage for large, 
staring, claptrap advertisements has grown 
to such a pitch that, although we should 
wonder at the change in the aspect of our 
streets if these were all removed—wonder, 
perhaps, how we ever came to endure them 
for so long—yet the eye has become so used 
to it that we have almost ceased to be:struck 
by it until attention is specially called to 
its hideousness. It is when we find the same 
senseless disfigurement intruding itself into 
the country, flaring in the middle of fields or 
on the side of a hill in a picturesque scene, 
that the nuisance and vulgarity of the prac- 
tice is forced upon us in a manner that 
becomes absolutely intolerable ; and it is this 
comparatively new phase of the advertising 
mania which has specially drawn from Mr. 
Waterhouse his indignant and well-timed 
protest. But not only is this rural adver- 
tising the worst form of the nuisance; it is 
also the one most difficult to deal with. Our 
cities are under municipal control to a great 
extent; it is recognised there that practices 
which are injurious to the general community 
must be checked or brought under regulation, 
and there is plenty of precedent for the 
operation of by-laws to this end. The recent 
legislation against sky-signs is a wholesome 
example of this, although it must be remem- 
bered that this enactment was directed not 
so much against disfigurement as against a 
recognised danger to the public, and had it 
not been for this consideration it may be 
doubted whether the Sky-Signs Act would 
have been so readily passed as it was. But 
when we come to advertisements which dis- 
figure the open country this argument of 
danger to the public disappears; the ques- 
tion of disfigurement alone remains, and 
there is no precedent such as building by-laws 
afford in a town, for controlling to some 
extent each man’s treatment of his own 








|property. And there are further possibilities 


of advertising contemplated by modern in- 





allusion to it, but we have observed several 
times in the daily papers lately the advertise- 
ment of a speculator who undertakes. by 
means of electric light (if we. remember 
right) to display advertisements on the clouds 


at night, thus threatening to deprive us of 


the last and only refuge of the wearied eye 
from the exploits of the advertiser. Happily 
this ill-omened notion has not yet, as far as 
we know, been carried into practice ; but if it 
is, how are we to bring legislation to bear on 
that? Whose property is the sky, and under 
what by-laws is its use controlled, unless we 
take a hint from the Negedo-xoxxvyia of Aristo- 
phanes, in which a certified surveyor offered 
to make a measured survey of the air? 

The greatest evils of the town advertise- 
ments are the enormous size of many of the 
pictorial advertisements especially, and in 
most cases the vulgarity of the designs, both 
in regard to colour, form, and sentiment. 
The evil of size is.not only that it so much 
increases the obtrusiveness of advertisements, 
and continually tends to increase the demand 
for space for them, but also that in the case 
of figures, and especially of the colossal heads 
frequently introduced, it lowers and be-littles 
the scale of street architecture, a mischief 
which architects are especially quick to per- 
ceive and condemn. As to the artistic style 
of these advertisements, they are really a 
serious influence in keeping the taste and 
perception of the poorer classes of the public, 
who see little of better pictorial art, at a low 
level, and daily familiarising their eyes with 
vulgar ideas expressed in vulgar drawings. 
It has been more than once suggested 
that this power of the advertisement picture 
to influence public taste should be turned to 
good account; that capable artists should be 
encouraged to make designs for advertise- 
ments, and that these should be drawn in a 
strong bold outline instead of the glaring 
colours in which they are generally set forth. 
The suggestion was last made, we believe, in a 
paper read by Mr. Heywood Sumner at the 
Birmingham Fine Art Congress in 1890; and 
most of us can remember one or two stray 
instances (before that date) in which this 
course was taken with remarkably good 
results, as far as the appearance of the adver- 
tisement was concerned ; whether the picture 


_genuity which would be even more difficult answered its practical purpose any better 
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than a poster of the common order we have 
no means of knowing. But however fasci- 
nating this idea may seem, which would 
convert our hoardings into a_ gallery of 
studies in black and white by eminent 
artists, it is quite certain that unless it can 
be proved to answer the practical end of 
advertising better than the ordinary street 
picture, it is hopeless to expect that it would 
be generally followed; and we have no reasonto 
think that it would answer that purpose better. 
Unless the artists are willing to give their 
time and talents freely for the sake of the 
cause, which it is unreasonable to expect, the 
production of artistically-designed advertise- 
ment pictures must mean increased expense 
to the advertiser, who would gain no benefit 
from this until we arrive at a time when the 
majority of persons in the street will pay 
more attention to a well-designed advertise- 
ment than to an ordinary daub, and how far 
we are from that good time it is needless to 
observe. | 

We have looked through the various sug- 
gestions made, by those who have taken part 
in the correspondence on the subject in the 
Times, for bringing about an improvement on 
the existing state of things, but do not see 
many that are very practical. Mr. Water- 
house suggests that there should be a com- 
bination or society of persons formed who 
should agree to purchase nothing that is 
advertised by the objectionable methods 
which he denounces. But we fear this is 
hardly within the region of practical politics. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to form or 
start such an alliance on any scale which 
would have much effect ; and moreover there 
is the practical objection that some things that 
are largely and vulgarly advertised are never- 
theless such as are desirable:in themselves, and 
which it would be inconvenient to do without. 
Yor instance, there is hardly anything that 
is more persistently advertised, and with 
more atrocious vulgarity of pictorial design, 
than a certain soap for cleaning metal and 
other surfaces ; but we are informed by those 
who ought to know that no good housekeeper 
will willingly be without it; and the same 
may be the case with other commodities. 
Another correspondent, writing in regard to 
railway-stations with their motley crowd of 
advertisements (among which, as Mr, Water- 
house and many others have remarked, it is 
generally difficult to find the information you 
are most in want of—the name of the station), 
suggests that an arrangement of the advertise- 
ment spaces on some geometrical design might 
have a very good effect, and that advertisers 
might be induced to agree to accept spaces in 
such a design. But he forgets that the great 
object of your wealthy advertiser, who has a 
good deal of capital to expend, is to have his 
advertisement more prominent than any other, 
and that he will not be contented with any 
system which deprives him of this chance. 
Mr. Richmond and Mr. Heywood Sumner, in 
an ably-written letter, make an attempt to 
put the matter on a footing of reason and 
logic, on the plea that “ to demand order and 
dignity in the appearance of daily life, public 
and private, is the duty of every citizen. All 
things should be done decently, in order, and 
proportion. Advertisements should be limited 
as to size, and ordered in the arrangement of 
their subject matter.” This is a reasonable 
principle to urge, and we must feel indebted 
to the writers for it; but however much it 
may commend itself to people whose artistic 
perception has been cultivated, it may be 
rather difficult to persuade average law- 
makers that it furnishes a reason for 
legally reducing all advertisements to 
the same limit of size, which, from a sub- 
“sequent passage in the letter, we gather to be 
the intention of the writers. Our impression 
is that the most practical suggestion, in regard 
to town advertisments, is that of Mr. Mar- 
shall Bulley, that advertisements on walls 
should be subject to a tax, not (as in France) 
for each single announcement irrespective of 
eize, but for each square foot of space oc- 
cupied. The tax would probably yield an 
appreciable revenue, though it would operate 
like magic in restricting the size and obtru- 


siveness of posters, and would in fact be a 
general blessing to mankind, perhaps even 
including the advertisers, who might them- 
selves be glad to have some check put on the 
necessity (real or imeginary) of outbidding 
each other in the size of their posters, and 
who would perhaps find that such a tax would 
be a benefit instead of an injury to their 
pockets. hae 

In regard to advertising in rural sites it 1s 
more difficult to suggest a logical principle 
of legislation. A tax in this case would be 
a mere half measure unless it operated so 
effectually as to deter all advertisement. The 
object is to stop with a strong hand all this 
detestable vulgarising and disfiguring of 
landscape for selfish purposes, and no measure 
would be satisfactory which did not put an 
end to it altogether. The only suggestion 
which occurs to us at present is that beyond 
the limits of municipal legislation it should 
be made penal to post up advertisements 
except where sanctioned by the County 
Council of the district ; such advertisements, 
whenever and wherever sanctioned, to be sub- 
ject to the same Government tax per square 
foot as those in towns. The County Councils, 
representing generally the better educated 
section of the community, might probably be 
trusted, if only for their own credit, to allow 
no advertisements to be erected where they 
could reasonably be regarded as a disfigure- 
ment of the landscape. 

We hope we may look to a time not far 
distant, when the attempt may be made to 
bring before Parliament a measure somewhat 
on the lines above suggested. We do not 
expect it to be done all at once; but public 
feeling has been aroused on the subject, and 
we believe such a measure would be popular 
with a large proportion of the public. 


en 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL'S 
LABOUR BILL. 


SIE authority of Sir Thomas Farrer 
WEARS in regard to financial business is 
‘Pd Brew! deservedly considerable, and the 
: =} memorandum which he has pub- 
lished* on the subject of theflatour bill of the 
County Council well deserves consideration. 
Whether it will check the extravagances of 
the present Council in this respect we doubt, 
because the majority are so pledged that 
until the practical result of their policy be- 
comes more apparent than it is at present, 
the tendencies to extravagance will not cease. 
The memorandum is first concerned with the 
increase Of wages of men engaged as 
labourers, gate-keepers, and constables, in 
respect of which the Parks Committee have, 
by their action in regard to overtime and 
Sunday labour, added between 5,000/. and 
6,000/. to the labour bill of the Council. But 
much more important than this is the result 
of the recent resolution of the Council that 
all contractors be compelled to sign a declara- 
tion that they pay the trades union rate of 
wages, and observe the hours of labour and 
conditions recognised ‘by the trades unions 
in the places where the contract is executed. 
Sir T. Farrer shows how this has already 
worked to increase the burden on ratepayers 
by the following example. The Bridges Com- 
mittee found that the contractors for the 
Barking-road Bridge had not filled in the 
schedule of wages to be paid to the workmen, 
and accordingly the Committee asked the 
contractors to state whether they would 
be prepared to adopt the rate of wages 
and hours of labour as fixed by the 
various trades unions concerned. The 
Thames Iron Works Company, whose 
tender was the lowest, stated in reply that 
they were prepared to do so, but that it 
would necessitate an increase in their tender 
by the sum of 5,750/. The Committee recom- 
mended that the tender of 54,353/. be ac- 
cepted. The action of the Council has, 
therefore, resulted in making this one piece 
of work nearly one-tenth more expensive to 
the ratepayers than it would otherwise have 












* Memorandum by Sir T. H Farrer: Steel & Jones, 
4, 8; ring-gardens, S.W. Price ld. 








been. But, again, as Sir T. Farrer points 
out, the Council desires to become possessed 
of tramways, water supply, and so forth, 
and if the present action of the Councij 
continues and they become possessed of 
various undertakings, an enormous increage 
of expenditure must fall on the ratepayers, 
It is high time to point out that 
it is the advantage of the whole 
community and not one section of it which 
the governing body have to consider. In 
order to put money in the pockets of a certain 
number of manual labourers the community 
generally is to be taxed. We say advisedly 
a section of the community, because it is only 
the workmen employed by the Council or 
working under their contracts who benefit by 
this extravagance. The thousands of other 
workmen employed in the Metropolis derive 
no advantage from it, and thousands of 
clerks, shopkeepers, and tradesmen have 
their financial burden increased. It is 
thought by some that fresh taxes oa 
capital will pay for the increase in 
wages, but as Sir T. Farrer points out, 
the more you tax capital the more you with- 
draw it from other wages, and the more you 
drive it from this particular locality and turn 
it into other channels. But, further, “ any 
possible addition to the income of the Council 
from this source is very limited in comparison 
with the expenses which the Council have 
before them.” Such a policy as that by which 
the Council is at present actuated can have but 
one end—an increase in the financial burders 
of the Metropolis, which sooner or. later will 
cause the electorate to choose representatives 

ledged to an economical administration. 

o doubt, fora time it may have a certain 
measure of popularity, but even this is un- 
certain. As amatter of fact, the new regula- 
tions of the Parks Committee have not given 
satisfaction, and there is equally no doubt 
that workmen not engaged on the Council's 
work will be envious of the better fortune of 
those who are so employed. At the ve 
time, too, when it is notorious that manus 
labourers are drawn too much to London, 
this tendency will cause men from the 
country to come to the metropolis, and thus 
the policy of the Council is adding to the 
great mass of unemployed labour in London. 
The more the subject is considered the more 
worthy of notice is the memorandum by Sir 
T. Farrer, which should be perused by every 
inhabitant of the metropolis. 
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A NEW DECISION ON THE LAW 
OF LIGHT. 


ROM time to time it is our businets 
AN] to chronicle new decisions on the 
law of light, and it is in a sense 8 

S| matter of surprise how new pots 
are continually arising. The case of Corbett 
v. Jonas, reported in the Law Reports for 
this month, is of more than usual im 
portance, and deserves to be read carefully 
by all who are interested in the law 
of light. It was not an action by plaintiffs 
who had a prescriptive right to light 
but by plaintiffs, who, having purchased § 
building, claimed a right by grant. There® 
a maxim that a man cannot derogate from his 
own grant, and this principle applies as mu 
to a person who takes under the origif 
grantor as to the grantor himself. Therefore, 
although in the present case the defendants 
were not the original grantors, they may 
regarded as though they were. far as 
regards what may be called — 
light, there is nothing new to be said on 

oint, the law is too clear, and has been an 
ong settled to admit now either of commen 
or argument. But in the present case 
question as to the right to extraordlset? 
light arises, for the plaintiffs claimed to > 
light sufficient to conduct their business 
woolbrokers, which appears to requit . 
quantity of light above the ordinary — ? 
which extraordinary quantity, it was ae - 
was interfered — by the Bisa an 
buildings, though there was ex : 
for eslieny paxpeees of general business 
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The Judge held that without some special 
circumstances he could not imply any 
grant of more than ordinary light. The 
original grantees were architects, and not 
persons engaged in any special trade, such 
as wool-brokers, or to take the Judge's 
example, jewellers. ‘‘ A grant toa jeweller,” 
he said, “ would imply light of a different 
intensity and quantity from that to a trader 
whose business did not require the same 
amount of light.” This doctrine appears 
a somewhat dangerous and obscure. one, 
since it is not easy to say what trade does 
or does not require an extraordinary amount 
of light. 1t is easy to understand how much 
argument and difference might arise upon the 
point, and how many minds might consider 
from varied standpoints. ‘The doctrine is one, 
too, which is likely to make rights to light 
more onerous. So far as the present case was 
concerned the right could not be maintained, 
since the original grantees, as already pointed 
out, did not carry on any special business 
which required a large quantity of light.. 
There is no doubt that in the com- 

aratively modern case of the Birmingham 
Deskin Company v. Ross the Court of Appeal 
held that the. circumstances under which 
the grant of property is made should be 
In that case the result was ad- 
verse to the plaintiffs, since it was successfully 
contended that they must have been aware of 
a building scheme which would affect their 
right to ordinary light, and that with this 
knowledge they were not in a position to 
complain. But there decisions appear likely 
to increase litigation, and it is questionable 
whether a clear and uniform rule by which 
in all cases a grant shall carry a right to an 
ordinary'and reasonable amount of light, 
neither more nor less, would not in the long 
run be the most just and advantageous to the 


‘community. But it is hopeless to expect any 


such rule to become law until a code of the 
law of light is passed by Parliament similar 
to that which was enacted in the case of 
bills of exchange. Some tem years ago the 
Institute appointed a Committee to consider 
this question, but we are not aware that it 
has made any report. The proper course 
would be for that body to have a draft code 
of the law, as it now stands, drawn by a 
competent lawyer. The code should then be 
considered by a Committee of the Institute, 
who would suggest improvements and altera- 
tions, and these should be inserted in a re- 
draft of the code, which should be presented 
as a Bill for the approval of Parliament, If 
it became law it would be a perpetual testi- 
monial to the puklic spirit and usefulness of 
the Institute. 
—_———_+- + 


NOTES. 


=~ fe new volume of the “ Transac- 
Gi PG tions of the Institute of Architects” 
ied P| contains a variety of interesting 
SS matter, much of which is of per- 
manent value, though we cannot say this 
of the whole of the contents. There is not 
much in the article on “Modern Building 
in Egypt,’ which does not bear out its title 
and was felt at the time to be a failure ; nor 
perhaps is “ Impressions of a Pugin Student 
during his tour,” though pleasantly written 
and illustrated, quite a paper that one would 
think worthy of permanent record. Among 
the more valuable papers in the volume may 
be mentioned Professor Aitchison’s on “ By- 
zantine Architecture,” the study of which 
he has specially taken up lately, and which 
18 accompanied by some fine illustrations ; Mr. 
Preece’s paper on “ The Internal Illumination 
of Buildings ;” Signor Beltrami’s interesting 
communication on‘ The central pillars of Milan 
Cathedral ;” and the two series of papers and 
discussions on “Sculpture” and “Stained 
lass” in connexion with architecture, in 
which there is collected a good deal of useful 
and thoughtful art-criticism, intermixed no 
oubt with some of that talk for the sake of 
ing which is indulged in by some members 
who seem to think no discussion is complete 
without their expositions. If (or when) the 
ge 1s made which has been foreshadowed 









‘is & 


in the President’s address, of making the 
Transactions the sole record and doing away 
with the Journal, we may suggest that a 
pretty rigorous paring process might as well 
be es to the discussions, and the per- 
manent report of them limited to those 
remarks which are made because the 
speakers have something to say, and not 
because they want to say something. [Among 
the other articles of permanent interest are 
that on “London Building Legislation” by 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, an excellent summary of 
the present position of the subject; and that 
on the “Fireplace and its Accessories,” a 
prize essay by Mr. C. E. Sayer, which com- 
bines a good deal of information in a concise 
form with a number of interesting illustra- 
tions. The paper, printing, illustrations, and 
eg make-up of the volume are as good as 
usual, 





S will have been seen from our adver- 
tisement columns, the Council of 
Almoners of Christ’s Hospital have now put 
an end to the curiosity which has been 
excited in the architectural profession in 
regard to the future new schools, by the 
announcement that they are prepared to 
receive applications from architects desirous 
of competing, from among whom four archi- 
tects will be selected to compete, of whom one 
will be appointed to carry out the building 
and the other three will receive a fee of 
£400 each. The number of competitors 
might perhaps have been increased with 
advantage to five or six, but the arrange- 
ment as proposed is better than wasting the 
time of a number of architects in an open 
competition, and perplexing the choice of the 
committee among a number of various 
schemes. The terms are liberal for a com- 
petition of this class, and the presence of 
Mr. Ewan Christian among the judges is 
a guarantee that there will be a competent 
professional judgment on the designs sub- 
mitted. The Almoners have secured a site of 
about 1,000 acres near Horsham. The main 
particulars as to requirements are indicated 
in the advertisement already issued; the full 
particulars, of course, will be issued only to 
the selected four. No precise part of the 
site has been fixed on for the buildings at 
present, and it is we believe intended to leave 
it to each of the competitors to make his own 
suggestion as to the placing of the buildings 
on the site. There is one point which the 
promoters of the competition would do well 
to consider before drawing up their final 
instructions. At present no indication has 
been given as to the amount of money, to be 
expended, and we believe the present inten- 
tion is to leave each competitor to name the 
probable cost of his own design. There 
are advantages (in point of possible 
economy) in this course; but it is open 
to the objection that unless competitors are 
given some indication as to a limit of cost, 
they may take such different views as to 
what will probably be spent, that it will be 
rather difficult fairly to compare one design 
with another; for of course an architect who 
designs on the assumption that economy will 
be a main object will be very much fettered 
in the architectural treatment of his design 
in comparison with one who assumes a more 
liberal expenditure, and will be working on a 
different basis and under different conditions. 
We therefore think it will be found more 
advisable to give some general indication of 
the amount that is available, or a limit which 
is not to be exceeded. The competition is a 
very important one, and we hope it may result 
in a school which will be a model of its kind. 





S in the case of the Christ’s Hospital 
Schools, the promoters of the Wake- 

field County Offices Competition have left the 
expenditure on the building an open question 
in their instructions to competitors. We 
think this will be found an inconvenient 
course. The scheme for the building, which 
is to occupy an irregularly - shaped area 
of something over 200 ft. on each side, 
very intricate one, capable of 


rather varied interpretations, and which 
will afford scope for some special features 
in planning. The conditions are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. The successful archi- 
tect, we are glad to observe, is to retain his 
premium of 200/. in addition to his five per 
cent. commission, but the latter is to include 
all travelling expenses, which is neither 
usual nor fair, and the plans, specification, and 
detail drawings even, are all: to become the 
property of the County Council, a pro- 
vision which is also contrary to custom 
and ridiculous into the bargain. What 
can the County Council do with the detail 
drawings, and what possible claim can they 
have to possess tham? The architect may 
do without detail drawings if he chooses, 
to a great extent at all events. We 
hope whoever obtains the commission will 
stand out vigorously against that condi- 
tion. We may call attention to another 
point; it is stated the Council will be 
assisted by the West Riding Surveyor and 
Architect in making the decision. That 
manner of appointing a professional asses:or 
does not meet the wishes of competitors. 
They demand an assessor who is detached 
from. all local interests, which the local 
official surveyor hardly can be, and they want 
the judgment of an eminent architect whose 
opinion on design as well as on plan is worth 
something, and not of an official surveyor 
whose attention has probably been mainly 
directed to other matters than design. 





degen London County Council, at their 
meeting on Tuesday, decided to appoint 
a head of the new Works Department at a 
salary of 700/. a year. This is little enough 
for a post of such great responsibility. But 
the step should be noted by the ratepayers, 
because it is but the first expenditure neces- 
sitated by the policy of the Council of carry- 
ing out its own contracts. Here is a perma- 
nent expenditure of 700/. a year at once 
incurred, which must be saved on the execu- 
tion of works by the Council in order to make 
the performance of their contracts less expen- 
sive than if they were carried out by con- 
tractors. This appointment must be followed 
by many similar ones, so that a large and 
permanent department will in no long time 
be created, which must be kept going however 
much the work to be performed varies. As 
we said some time ago, the great companies 
invariably put their work out to contractors,, 
and we shall be surprised if the County 
Council find that the new policy is a success. 





R. BRABROOK, the Chief Registrar of: 
i Friendly Societies, read an important 
paper last week before the London Chamber- 
of Commerce on Reforms in the Law re- 
lating to Building Societies. The reforms 
which he advocated are necessary and! 
desirable. There should clearly be a right in. 
the members to inspect the books under cer- 
tain well defined rules. Again also, nothing 
can be more reasonable than that the accounts. 
of all building societies should be made out 
in a specified form. It is altogether wrong 
that some of the largest societies should pre- 
sent their accounts, to quote Mr. Brabrook’s 
words, “in a most confused manner.” Per- 
haps, however, the most drastic change de- 
manded is that one-tenth of the members 
should be entitled to apply to the Registrar 
to appoint Inspectors, who should have 
power to call the officials before them 
and examine them upon oath as to the affairs 
of the society. Of course such a power as 
this requires to be safeguarded, so as not to 
become an abuse; but this would not be 
difficult, The changes.referred to by Mr. 
Brabrook received the support of his attentive 
and cempetent audience. it would be a credit 
to the London Chamber of Commerce if it 
were to order a Bill to be drafted on the lines 
advocated by Mr. Brabrook, and not leave 
the matter at the mercy of the political con- 
venience of any Government which happens 
to be in office. An Administration of either 





a party would be bound to support a 
| Bill of this nature. 
a 
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tere vexed question of the length of time 
for which the return half of a railway 
ticket should be available still remains un- 
settled ; but we learn that the North-Eastern 
Railway Company are about to deal with 
another grievance by introducing a system 
fcorenabling passengers to break their journey 
when desirous of doing so. As far as we are 
aware, a journey can only be broken at an 
intermediate point in the case of tourist 
tickets, and of a few long distance journeys ; 
and even in these cases the privilege is 
hedged about with so many “exceptions ” and 
other restrictions, that the mastery of the 
regulations often involves quite a study of the 
‘‘Guide” before setting out. The North- 
Eastern propose to allow all ticket-holders 
to break their journey at any station 
short of their destination, providing it 
is resumed within the time for which 
the ticket is available. The ticket is 
to be given up at the station at which 
the passenger leaves the train, and a voucher 
will be given in exchange, which will, in 
turn, be exchanged for the original ticket 
when the journey is resumed. The necessity 
for some such protection against the abuse of 
the privilege is obvious, for there are many 
who would not hesitate to use the ticket over 
again from the starting-point if they had the 
opportunity. Nor would this method of 
defrauding a railway company be confined to 
the habitually dishonest; for, unfortunately, 
experience shows that to successfully “ steal 
a march” upon a railway company is often 
regarded with pride by persons who would 
strongly resent any imputation upon their 
general rectitude. It is, of course, partly 
due to this sort of thing that the unwelcome 
restrictions upon the use of return-tickets 
are found to be indispensable. Thus 
the sins of the dishonest and overreaching 
are visited upon the whole travelling com- 
munity.* The North-Eastern commence 
their experiment on December 1, and we 
understand that it will apply to the whole of 
their system, with the exception of a few 
short branch lines. 





: verdict of manslaughter against the 

signalman in the Thirsk aecident was a 
foregone conclusion, though of course there 
are many extenuating circumstances. It 
appears to us that the railway company have 
a heavy responsibility on them for having 
neglected to relieve a man on such a post 
who himself protested that he was in an 
unfit state for his work, especially as 
if is admitted in evidence that if really 
unable to get a substitute they might have 
closed the cabin for a time, which would 
merely have involved substituting a long 
“block” for two short ones. The cry that 
has been made, under the excitement about 
the accident, that there ought to be two 
signalmen in every cabin, is we think un- 
reasonable. Such an arrangement would in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred be a waste 
of wages and men’s time, and might lead to 
irregularities and neglect of duty in other 
ways. 


_— Nottingham Trade Protection Society 

have forwarded a memorial to the Lord 
Chancellor calling attention to the unsatisfac- 
tory state of the law in rd to rights of 
light. They complain that rights of light are 
often asserted and made use of in a manner 
which is not for the good of the community ; 
that a fictitious value is often put on windows 
and openings that are of small value, and 
that the owner rebuilding has often no means 
of ascertaining what will satisfy his neigh- 
bour until an action is brought for compen- 
sation. The memorial continues :— 

“In order to prevent this uncertainty, your Me- 
morialists are of opinion that it is desirable a local 


* Curiously enough, since the above was written a 
case was brought before the South Shields magistrates 
on Monday last, in which a -booking-clerk snd an 
assistant-guard were convicted of defrau the 
North-Eastern by re-issuing tickets which had 

been used. This case furnishes a good illustration of 
the difficulties in the way of railway companies in 
extending the limit of time for which return-tickets 
should be available; and it will be seen that other 
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authority in each town should be constituted, to 
whom either party might apply, and who should 
have authority on the spot to examine the old 
building if standing, or the new one if erected, or 
the plans if not so erected, and who should be 
authorised to decide the size of the proposed 
openings, the height of proposed buildings, or 
otherwise. 

‘‘ Your Memorialists hesitate at this stage to enter 
more fully into the constitution of such local autho- 
rity, but they respectfully ask that your lordship 
will give attention to the matter with a view to the 
bringifig into Parliament a Bill, so as to secure the 
objects indicated.” 





A’ the beginning of a winter in which the 

most urgent wants of our unemployed 
will probably have to be carefully con- 
sidered, it would be well to direct attention 
to an institution at Vienna which has proved 
itself highly efficient in the cheap victualling ’ 
of masses. The Vienna Volksknechen Verein, 
of twenty years’ standing, is a self-supporting 
concern, the necessary capital for the organisa- 
tion and development of which has, however, 
been voluntarily subscribed from time to time. 
There are six permanent stations in the hands 
of the managers, in the dining halls of 
which stations no less than 2,342,000 portions 
of cooked victuals were supplied last year, 
whilst the kitchens have at times had to bear 
such special strains last winter as the pre- 

aration of an extra 200,000 meals for School 

oard children, the distribution of which is 
also in the hands of the Vereim. Architects 
will find the new headquarters of the institu- 
tion an interesting building. A main feature 
in its plan is the position of the kitchen in 
full view of the dining hall, to prevent any 
prejudice on the part of diners against the 
modes of cooking adopted. The institution 
has cooking apparatus for soup, which will 
hold 1,500 litres at a time, and specimens of 
nearly every kind of cooking apparatus used 
abroad can be found in the different stations. 





WE have already noticed how Vienna has 

been doing honour to the memory of 
the great architects who helped to beautify 
the Austrian capital We now hear of 
another monument to the late Von Schmidt, 
which is to be placed on a public square at 
the back of the deceased architect's fine Town 
Hall. This monument is to cost about 
25,000 florins, and a competition has been 
opened to sculptors for the design. 





: igs ‘Ecria (No. 40) announces that at 
Mycenze fresh discoveries have been 
made that promise to be of great importance. 
Some graves have been opened which contain 
“carved work,” to give a literal translation 
of the somewhat vague expression (yAu¢a) 
employed. Possibly works something of the 
same kind as the early Mycenz gravestones 
may be intended; on the other hand, they might 
quite well be terra-cotta plaques like those 
discovered by Dr. Waldstein at Argos. More 
tantalising still is the news that inscriptions 
have been found which are not easily 
decipherable. Does this mean that they are 
illegible from age and bad preservation, or 
are they in unknown characters? The grave 
contained also weapons of very early date, 
gold and silver coins, and many other im- 
een objects. We can but wait for 
urther news. Surely, with all these dis- 
coveries, some light must be cast on the still 
vexed “ Mycenz” question. But. can that 
uestion be satisfactorily answered while 
rete yet remains but half, or not half, 
explored ? 





- monument to Fawcett, for Vauxhall 
Park, modelled by Mr. Tinworth and 
executed by Messrs. Doulton, has been on 
view during the week at the show rooms on 
the Albert Embankment. The monument 
consists of a seated figure of Faweett on a 
rectangular pedestal, with a winged figure 
mses behind and holding a wreath over 
his head. On the sides of the pedestal are 
bas-reliefs in panels, representing abstract 
qualities, “Courage,” ‘‘ Justice,” &c., alter- 





nected with the idea of postal service, “ Goud 





News,” “ Bad News,” &c. The principal figure 
we consider a decided success; it is simple 
and unaffected in pose, it is a good likenegg, 
and there is something at once noble and 
pathetic in the expression of the head. With 
the rest we fear we cannot feel so much 
sympathy. The angel produces on one no 
impression beyond that of intense respecta- 
bility and propriety; Mr. Tinworth hag 
never acquired, and we fear never will 
acquire, that feeling for elevation of 
style in an ideal figure without which 
such a figure is no more than a kind of ceme- 
tery property, an angel like a housek 
with wings added. Nor are the bas-reliefs 9 
success ; like the angel, they are, both in 
conception and execution, deficient in that 
subtle quality of ‘ style,” so readily felt and 
recognised where it exists, so difficult to 
define. Mr. Tinworth’s power lies in dramatic 
realism in presenting scenes or figures in real 
life, present or past. His series of little sub- 
jects from the history of Joseph, which is to 
form part of the Doulton exhibition for 
Chicago, is most interesting and spirited, and 
there Mr. Tinworth is seen at his best, in his 
power of expressing the combined action of 
a group of figures. Messrs. Doulton have a 
fine show of pottery for Chicago, including 
some beautifully executed work. from their 
Burslem factory, where a special style of design 
is carried on approximating somewhat to the 
‘spirit of Sévres ware, and which represents 
most beautiful and delicate workmanship, 
though in point of artistic feeling and origi- 
nality it is not equal to the better known 
class of work turned out at Lambeth. Among 
the novelties is a tile surface without glaze, 
intended for the execution of decorative 
pictures for walls, which deserves attention, 
getting rid of the disagreeable glitter which 
is the drawback to tiles as a wall decoration. 
We may take the opportunity of call atten- 
tion to the sgraflito frieze on tke exterior of 
the works, representing figures engaged in 
processes of terra-cotta work, which has 
been treated successfully in bold and simple 
lines, and is an effective piece of exterior 
decoration. 





CORRESPONDENT draws attention to 

the fact that Fergusson, in the original 

edition of his “History of Architecture’ 

(1859—then called the “ Handbook of Archi- 

tecture”), made the very suggestion about 

the date of the rotunda of the Pantheon 
which is now established. He there said 


“‘T feel convinced that the rotunda is very much 
more modern than the portico.” He gives some 
reasons for the opinion, and adds, “all these con 
siderations would incline me to place it very near 
the age of Constantine, could I find any trace of & 
later restoration than that above alluded to” (by 
Septimius Severus), “‘ but under any circumstances 
I do not think it can have been erected before the 
age of Hadrian.” 


In the edition of 1874 he states that further 


examination “had forced him very unwill- 
ingly to abandon this hypothesis.” 





ee School Board for London have issued 
their annual schedule of sites which 
they propose to take for new schools, or the 
enlargement of their existing school-houses. 
The parcels of land are twenty-four in all, 
in respect of eighteen schools; the alterné- 
tive sites on this occasion being more “7 
usual. Taking a mean for each group ° 
alternative sites, we find that the net total ares 
of ground scheduled is about 43,989 square 
yards, or 9 acres 14 poles, distributed amongst 
the local divisions as follows: — Chelses: 
a plot of 14 acre in Fulham Palace-road, neat 
St. James’s Home, and being a further por 
tion of Bagley’s Market-garden—one. herd 
bury: fourteen houses, with land, in G 
inge and Hungerford roads, seven houses 
and gardens in Ecclesbourne-road, On; 
houses and gardens in Thornhill-ros 
and three alternative eten, peey - 
over, in Orpingley, Seven sisters, 
Hornsey soada: on as St. Mary, slings 
arish,—four. Hackney: eighteen houses 





nating with perssally idealised figures con-| 


fontague and Victoria roads, & piece of an 
behind West-street, these two sites beimg ™ 
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St. John’s parish; three houses in Boston- 
street, Shoreditch, and eight in Tyrrell-street, 
Bethnal Green,—four. Tower Hamlets: 
¢wo houses in Orchard-place, Poplar,—one. 
Greenwich: Two pieces of land in Anchor 
and Hope-lane and Fossdene-road, Charlton, 
¢wo adjacent and alternative sites, built over, 
in ee en 3 ry alterna- 
ive plots, mostly garden ground, in Speranza- 
sasaet and Conway-road, Plumstead; and 
five houses in Hughes-fields, Deptford,—five. 
East Lambeth: two alternative sites, being 
Friern-nursery, Peckham-rye, and some land 
belonging to the Orphanage in Barry-road,— 
one. West Lambeth: two alternative plots 
in Harroway-road and Ethelburga-street, 


‘Battersea, and one lying between the river- 


wall and the “Shaftesbury” play-ground at 
Gray’s, Essex,—two. No sites are marked 
this year in St. Marylebone and Southwark 
divisions; and last year a site in the F'ins- 
bury, and one in the Marylebone, divisions, 





HE current volume of the Transactions of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers con- 
tains some particulars as to the generation of 
impurities into service pipes conveying water 
under pressure. Mr. G. Oesten states that it 
is a commonly-received opinion that pipes 
conveying water under pressure never permit 
of the entry of impurities from the soil. 
This is an erroneous view, for cases are 
possible in which a hole in the pipe may, 
owing to the direction, give rise to an action 
resembling that of an injection, and cause 
external impurities to be sucked into the 
water-supply. This will take place if the 
direction of the aperture is obliquely inclined 
towards the current, supposing the flow in 
the pipe reach the required velocity. These 
circumstances have actually arisen in con- 
nexion with a house-supply in Berlin. The 
imperfection occurred in a stop-cock, the 
exterior of which became worn through. 
When the plug was in certain positions an 
incline slit was formed, through which sand 
and grit were drawn into the main. These 
gave rise to a deposit, which so much injured 
and fittings as to cause an investigation, 
which ultimately led to the detection of the 
injury. 
OME interesting experiments have been 
made in Germany in order to ascertain 
whether fish will live in the effluent water of 
@ sewage farm. The investigations were 
carried on at the Berlin Sewage Farm at 
Malchow, and are described in the Gesund- 
heits-Ingenieur. It had been noticed that the 
effluent water supported numerous mollusks, 
and this led to some trout fry and young char 
being placed in ponds containing the effluent 
water. The young trout flourished for a time, 
but the accidental breaking of a dam led to 
their escape into Lake Malchow. This was 
in 1889, and in 1890 six new experimental 
ponds were constructed and stocked with 
varieties of fish, and subsequently two larger 
ponds were constructed. From the first con- 
structed of the ponds 150 trout were taken, 
Weighing altogether 70 lbs. These were 
served up at a banquet at the Berlin Town- 
hall. Afterwards the ponds were netted, and 
yielded in all 2,588 fish of various kinds. 
The experiments are of considerable interest, 
and we are glad to hear they are likely to be 
Continued, whon means will be taken to 


scertain the increase in size and weight of 
the fish. ; 





CURIOUS double advertisement ap- 
peared in the marriages column of 
the Times this week, announcing the 
marriage of the same two people at 
nineteen years difference of date. Our only 
reason for mentioning it is that the bride 

Marie Amelie Gordon McDonnell, né 
Churchar,” is described as “ grand-daughter 
of James Deacon, architect and builder of 
the Atheneum Club, Pall Mall.” We have 
never heard of this person before, and there 
‘8 something at fault in Mrs. Tritton’s archi- 
pone ear As is well known, the archi- 

e 


| ot of Athenzeum Club was Mr. Decimus 





THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


THE ‘* Twenty-First Annual Report of the 
Local Government Board, 1891-92,” recently pub- 
lished,* is, it is needless to say, full of suggestive 
reading for administrators, economists, and 
sanitarians. It is divided into four sections, 
viz., I., “* The Local Government Act, 1888, and 
County Councils ;” II., “ Relief of the Poor and 
the Poor-Rate ;” III., “ The Public Health and 
Local Administration ;” and, IV., ‘‘ Local Taxa- 
tion and Valuation.” The Report itself (which 
is signed by Mr. Ritchie, the late President of 
the Local Government Board) occupies 180 
pages, and its statements and conclusions are 
backed up and amplified by appendices occupy- 
ing more than 600 pages in addition. These 
appendices deal with a great variety of matters 
coming under the control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and that of the various local 
authorities, and contain much interesting in- 
formation. 

The first section of the report deals, as we 
have said, with the relations of the Local 
Government Board and County Councils. The 
two preceding reports of the Board contained 
some account of the first two years’ work done 
under the Local Government Act, 1888, after 
April 1; 1889, at which date the County Councils 
came into office. The first section of the 
present report deals with the work of the third 
year of the new administration. Into the 
intricacies connected with the re-arrangement 
and re-adjustment of authority, power, and 
financial liability with regard to many matters 
of administration we cannot here enter; but it 
is satisfactory to gather that many apparently 
insuperable difficulties have been surmounted, 
and that things are beginning to work smoothly, 
thanks largely to the adoption of a conciliatory 
give-and-take policy by the authorities con- 
cerned. 

The second section of the Report, which deals 
with the “Relief of the Poor and the Poor- 
Rate,” informs us that on January 1, 1892, the 
total number of paupers of all classes in Eng- 
land and Wales in receipt of relief was 761,473, 
of whom 198,934 were indoor, and 562,320 out- 
door paupers, while 219 received both indoor 
and out-door relief. As compared with those 
of January 1, 1891, these figures show an in- 
crease of 890 in the indoor, a decrease of 19,919 
in the out-door paupers, and an increase of 45 
in the number of those receiving both indoor 
and out-door relief. The decrease on the total 
number of paupers was 18,984, or 2:4 per cent. 


‘Taking the revised estimates of the Registrar- 


General of the population of England and 
Wales, in the middle of each of the years 1890 
and 1891, as the basis of calculation for the 
purpose of ascertaining the proportion to the 
population of the paupers relieved on January 1 
of the two years 1891 and 1892 respectively, it 
appears that the total number of paupers 
amounted approximately iff the former year to 
1 in every 37 persons, and in the latter 
year to 1 in every 38 persons. The 
county. which contained the largest pro- 
portion of paupers on January 1 last 
was Norfolk, in which no fewer than 46°4 out 
of every 1,000 of the population were in receipt 
of parish relief. The counties in which there 
were fewest paupers on that day in proportion 
to the population were the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, where they amounted 


In these two manufacturing counties the pro- 
portion was not half as great as it was in 
Norfolk, Dorset, North Wales, Wilts, Hereford, 
Somerset, Devon, Hertford, and Oxford, which 
are mainly agricultural counties. In Norfolk 
no fewer than 39°2 out of every 1,000 of the 
inhabitants were receiving out-door relief. In 
the Metropolis the proportion was 11°3 per 
1,000. In Lancashire it was 11°7, and in 
Warwick 12:9. From a table which is 
given in one of the appendices to the Report, 
it appears that the mean number of paupers 
relieved in the parochial year ended at Lady- 
Day, 1892, was smaller than in forty-one out of 
the forty-three preceding years, and that, in 


| proportion to the population, it was smaller 


than.in any other parochial year included in 
the table.. It amounted to 744,757, or about 
a thirty-ninth part of the estimated population. 
In 1849, the first year in the table, the mean 
number was 1,088,659, or a little more than a 
sixteenth part. of the estimated population at 
that time. The greater part of the decrease in 
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only to 18:0 and 18:2 per 1,000 respectively. | 


pauperism evidenced by these figures is attribu- 
table to a reduction in the numbers of the out- 
door paupers; “for whereas the ratio which 
the mean number of the indoor paupers bore to 
the population had only decreased from 7‘7 per 
1,000 in 1849 to 6:4 per 1,000 in 1892, the ratio 
which the mean number of the out-door paupers 
bore to the population had fallen from 55 per 
1,000 in 1849 to 19:2 per 1,000 in 1892.” 
Another noticeable and satisfactory feature in 
connexion with the decrease in pauperism is 
that whilst the number of out-door paupers was 
smaller in 1892 than in any of the forty-three 
preceding years, the ratio of indoor paupers te 
the population was less in 1892 than’in any 
year since 1878. 

The third section of the Report, dealing with 
‘The Public Health and Local Administra- 
tion,” is of more immediate interest to the 
majority’ of our readers. Financially, it 
appears that the total amount of the loans 
which were sanctioned by the old General 
Board of Health under the Public Health Act, 
1848, up to September 1, 1858, when the Local 
Government Act, 1858, came into force, was 
2,956,1787. The sanctions granted by the 
Secretary of State under the latter Act and 
the Sewage Utilisation Act, 1865, prior to 
August 19, 1871, amounted to 7,363,366/. - Since 
the constitution of the Local Government 
Board on August 19, 1871, that body has 
sanctioned the borrowing, by Urban and Rural 
Sanitary Authorities, of no less a sum than 
50,043,5902. During the year 1891 sanction 
was given to the borrowing of 3,281,037/.,—a 
considerably larger amount for one year than 
was authorised to be borrowed during the ten 
years which intervened between the passing of 
the Public Health Act, 1848, and the Local 
Government Act, 1858. By far the greater 
proportion of the aggregate of upwards of 
60,000,0007. which is thus accounted for as the 
total of sanctioned loans has been borrowed 
for the purpose of sanitary improvements in 
Urban Districts, to be executed under the pro- 
visions of the Sanitary Acts, the Pablic Health 
Act, 1875, and Local Acts and Provisional 
Orders, The remainder has been sanctioned 
principally for the execution of sanitary im- 
provements in Rural Districts, or for improve- 
ment schemes in Urban Districts under the 
Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improve- 
ment Act, 1875, andthe Housing of the 
Working Classes Act,°1890. It is impossible, 
within the limits of our space, even briefly to 
summarise the particulars given of the im- 
portant work in many branches of sanitation 
with which the Local Government Board is 
administratively concerned, so we pass over 
much that is of interest until we come to the 
paragraphs which refer to the supply of water 
to the metropolis, a subject which is now being 
inquired into by a Royal Commission, Oar 
pages for some months past have contained 
reports of the proceedings of that Commission, 
so that our readers have been kept well- 
informed of all the aspects of the question, 
but we nevertheless think it may be useful to 
quote here a few passages on the subject from 
the report now under notice. Our quotations will, 
at any rate, serve to counteract somewhat the 
exuberant optimism of some of the witnesses 
before the Commission. Says Mr. Ritchie in 
the report :-— 

‘¢'The reports of the Examiner under the 
Metropolis Water Act (Major-General A. de Courcy 
Scott, R.E.), and of the Analyst (Professor Frank- 
land, F.R.S.) of the water supplied by the eight 
Metropolitan Companies- in 1891, are appended 
(pages 219 and 251). As to the quality of 
the water, Professor Frankland reports that he 
has, as usual, made periodical examinations 
of samples taken from the mains of each company, 
and that he has added bacteriological cultivations 
to the ordinary microscopical and analytical tests. 
The results are much less favourable than in most 
previous years. The dense smoke-bearing fogs of 
the early part of 1891, and the floods produced by 
the considerable rainfall in the summer and autumn, 
had an exceedingly bad effect on the condition of 
the river supplies, and Professor Frankland states 
that water of such bad quality, as regards organic 
matter in solution, has rarely been delivered. It is 
satisfactory to learn that no abnormal amount of 
sewage contamination was detected, most of the 
organic matter being evidently derived from vege- 
table sources. . Nevertheless, the. water was at 
times repulsive to both eye and palate, in consequence 
of the amount of matter in suspension which it 
contained. 

The water from the Lea, on which the New 
River and the East London Companies mainly 
depend, appears to be much lees highly charged 
with impurities than that of the Thames, ‘to which 





all the other companies (except the Kent) :resort for 
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their supplies. Taking the mean proportion of 
organic impurity contained in the Thames water 
delivered in 1868 as 1,000, that proportion had 
not been exceeded since 1882, and in 1889 
and 1890 it fell to 677 and 680 respectively, 
but last year it rose to 1,002. The same standard 
applied to the Lea water gives 432 for 1890, 
and 684 for 1891. But though, as already 
stated, the turbidity of the floods is to a very slight 
extent represented in the water as delivered by the 
Companies, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
filtration which the water undergoes has a very con- 
siderable purifying effect. Conclusive proof of this 
is found in the results of the bacteriological examina- 
tions which Professor Frankland regards as ‘a quan- 
titative and exceedingly delicate test for the effi- 
ciency of the filtration, natural or artificial, to which 
the water has been subjected,’ and he regards it as 
a in the case of the river waters delivered in 
ondon, ‘ how very efficient, as a rule, is the sand 
filtration as carried out by the Companies for the 
removal of microbes and their germs.’ He states 
that in March, 1891, the Thames water, at the in- 
takes of the Water Companies, developed by culti- 
vation no less than 33,238 colonies of microbes per 
cubic centimétre, whilst the West Middlesex Com- 
y at the same time was delivering water which 
developed only 56 colonies from the same volume ; 
the filtration having thus removed no less than 
99°83 per cent. of the germs in the original water. 
In referring to this test, Professor Frankland takes 
occasion to point out that the vast majority of mi- 
crobes found in potable waters are, so far as is 
known, entirely harmless, and pathogenic bacteria 
have been discovered among them only on rare 
occasions, and never in any water supplied to 
London, It is, however, oF course possible that 
some such bacteria may escape observation, and it 
must be remembered that special kinds of harmful 
0 isms can be cultivated only in the bodies of 
animals, and are therefore undiscoverable by the 
process employed.” 


The appendices relating to this subject may 
be very usefally read now in conjunction with 
the proceedings before the Royal Commission. 
It is satisfactory to find that the constant- 
supply system is being steadily extended by 
most of the London water companies ; it now, 
it ap , has been applied to no fewer than 
504,163 houses, or about 65 per cent. of the 
whole number of houses supplied by the 
companies. 

The fourth, and last, section of the report 
deals with Local Taxation and Valuation. We 
learn from it that the te amount of 
the public rates levied in England and Wales 


rose from 19,198 5797, in 1874-75 to 27,713,4097, 





in 1899-90, being an increase of 8,514,830/., or 
44°4 per cent. ; that during the same period the 
total receipts of the local authorities increased 
by 14,552 073/., or 34:1 per cent.; and that 
their receipts from loans fluctuated consider- 
ably in different years, the smallest amounts in 
any years inthe table being the 7,000,383/. 
received in 1888-89, and the 7,050,143/. received 
in 1889-90, and the largest the 15,351,914/. 
received in 1881-82. 
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GILLING CASTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


GILLING is situated about eighteen miles on 
the main road from York to Helmsley. 

Independently of the picturesque surround- 
ings, the place itself derives much interest from 
its immediate vicinity to the fine old castle and 
the venerable church at a little distance away 
in the valley below. 

The manor of Gilling previous to the Norman 
Conquest was in the possession of Barch (a 
Saxon Earl), and after the Battle of Hastings 
William the Conqueror granted it to Hugh, son 
of Baldric, a Norman knight. It shortly after- 
wards was transferred to Baron Roger de 
Mowbray, from whom it descended, through 
successive owners, to the hands of the Fairfaxes. 
The castle itself, which remains little muti- 
lated or injured by time, stands on an eminence 
partly surrounded by luxuriant foliage, above 
which appear its ivy-mantled towers. Originally 
the castle had a moat, traces of which may still 
be seen. The most ancient part is the eastern 
end, shown on the accompanying sketch. An 
entrance was formerly on this side, but is now 
walled up; the arch stones have shields with 
the armorial bearings of the D’Ettons, the 
original founders,—temp. Henry II., 1154. This 
entrance communicated with the lower parts or 
dangeons of the Norman Castle, now used as 
cellars. 

The sketch shows the keep (69 ft. high), with 
two projections, one containing a staircase, and 
the other being the oriel window of the large 
dining-room. 

The outer walls vary from 8 ft, to 15 ft. in 
thickness, The great Dining or Elizabethan 
Room is a fine specimen of the style, and is the 
principal feature inside the Castle. It is 
39 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft. 3in. wide, and is 17 ft. 3 in. 
to the ceiling. It is lighted by the large oriel, 
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mullions, and two large mullioned windows in 
the south and east walls, all containing stained 
glass with the armorial bearings of the Stapyl- 
tons, Fairfaxes, Constables ; that on the south 
side bears the date and name of the artist, 
‘Bernard Dininckhoff fecit, 1585.” The oak 
wainscoting, which covers the walis up to 12 ft. 
high, has very fine mouldings, and the panels, 
seventy-two in number, are inlaid with flowers 
and other patterns, said to have been designed 
and executed by ladies of the family. Between 
the panelling and the plaster frieze is painted 
a series of genealogical trees, with the armorial 
bearings of the gentry of the county entitled to 
bear arms at that time. 

The floor is of black polished oak. The ceil- 
ing, with its delicately-moulded ribs, pendants, 
and frieze, is a very good specimen, and in good 
preservation. 

The west side of the Castle, which is now the 
entrance front, was erected from designs by 
“ John Vanbrugh, as also the two projecting 
wings. 

The church, which is not far distant, contains 
many interesting features and monuments. 

EK. R, TATE. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A GENERAL business meeting of this Institute 
was held on Monday evening last, the President, 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, in-the chair. 


The Intermediate Eaamination. 


The President announced that an Ia- 
termediate Examination to qualify for regis- 
tration as Student of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects was held -on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday of 
week. probationers applied to be 
admitted to it, and the applications of twenty- 
four (five of whom had been relegated to — 
studies on previous occasions) were se 
Of those twenty-four probationers, thirteen Dae 
, and were now registered as Students; 
eight others were relegated to their — 10 
all subjects of the Intermediate Examinat aw 
and the remaining three in certain subjects. 
thirteen passed candidates, placed by the 

of Ex sin order of merit, were Messrs. 
H. C. Lander, A. E. Corbett, J. Kirkland, a 





which is 14 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. within the 





H, Bulman, G. W. Fraser, G. C. Lawrence, A. 
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Hennell,* I. Taylor,* H. E. Church, H. Bailey, 
F. B. Dankerley, R. C. James, and E. Nichol- 
son. The first registration of students of the 
Institute, under its Charter of 1887, took place 
just two years ago, and the number of students 
was now fifty-four. The “testimonies of 
stady ” submitted were in some instances s0 
excellent that the Council had decided to 
exhibit a selection of them in January, when 
the annual exhibition of prize drawings will 
take place. 
Election of New Members. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and duly elected, viz., 

As Fellows: Messrs. H. White, Penzance; 
H. F. Tomalin (Associate), Pablic Works De- 
partment, Colombo, Ceylon; P. Ogden (Asso- 
ciate), Manchester; C. S. Smith (Associate), 
Reading; J. E. Trollope (Associate), London ; 
8. J. Newman, Northampton; A. W. Brewill, 
Nottingham ; R. H. Hill, M.Inst. C.E., London ; 
C. W. Bevis, Southsea; W. Ravenscroft, Read- 
ing; W. J. Morley, Bradford and Bolton; §, 
Salter, jan., Ryde; and G. H. Jeffery, Florence. 

As Associates: Messrs. A. C, Houston, 
London; R. J. Angel, Birkenhead; F, M, 
Harvey, London; E. H. Jones, Liverpool; 
M. 8. Hack, London; A. W. Jarvis, London: 
J. Paxton, London; A. W. Cleaver, Leyton- 
stone; G. McL. Ford, London; T. G. Mansell, 
Birmingham ; and R. A. Reid, London. 

As Hon. Corr. Member: Mr. Charles Babcock, 
Professor of Architecture, Cornell University, 
{thaca, New York State, U.S.A. 


Election of Honorary Secretary. 


A special general meeting was then held for 
the purpose of electing a new Honorary Secre- 
— ° the place of Mr. Aston Webb, re- 


The President said the meeting would be 
aware that the Council had nominated Mr. 
William Emerson to fill ths position of Hono- 
rary Secretary, and only that name having been 
put forward he begged to move with great 
cae — Mr. ee Emerson be elected 

onorary Secret of the Royal l 
British iediiecn.” ergo 

The motion was agreed to by acclamation. 

Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A.. moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Aston Webb for the way in which 
he had discharged the onerous duties of the 
office for some time past. Mr. Aston Webb had 
not only brought to the discharge of the duties 
of his office the abilities which they all know 
he possessed, but he had given them a very 
great deal of very valuable time. He was 
rather glad to think that the increasing 
demands upon his time, in a different and 
perhaps more remunerative way, had to some 
extent caused his retirement, and he con- 
epee him, as he was sure they would 
re: do, most heartily upon that reason. He 
7 t a sort of paternal pride in Mr. Aston 

‘ebb when he recalled the fact that a 
oe able part of his early professional 

xu was passed in his (the speaker’s) office. 

é _ John Slater, B.A., in seconding the 
lection said that no one connected with the 
os eee who had not had some experience on 
aoe uncil could have any idea of the amount 
ma e which the conscientious performance of 
© duties of Honorary Secretary demanded of 
pos! en who held that office, and no one 
pes oubt that those duties have been con- 
— lously performed by Mr. Webb. Bat 
mo = at losing him must be tempered 
hed “y gratification, as Mr. Charles Barry 
~ the » that it was mainly * his largely 
withd 8 practice which necessitated his 
— from the office. The office of 
neem Secretary to that Institute had 
om mx attached to it in the highest degree 
in which €,and all who had noticed the way 
yo Mr, Aston Webb had performed his 
: — admit that those traditions had 
Those “a fully and honourably sustained. 
who knew him personally would regret 

088 which th - 

ch they would sustain, but he 


ventured to hope that bi 
council is absence from the 
short — would, at any rate, be only for a 


The President the 
n put the motion, which 
Was poreng~ agreed to, with loud applause. 
that ~~ Webb, in acknowledgment, said 
other ade the thanks were entirely on the 
for haying’ and he had to thank the members 
g allowed him to occupy that 


f Ositi 
or v4 last three and a-half years. Pit bad 
gtca* pleasure to him, and he should 





*« These <n ter 
Err pie 9 gen yyuen bracketted equal in merit. 
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always look back with satisfaction on the fact 
that he had been allowed to occupy that post. 
He could not sit down without saying what a 
pleasure it had been to him to serve under such 
distinguished Presidents as Mr. Waterhouse 
and Mr. Anderson, the present President. The 
kindness he had always received from them he 
had received from every one. From the Council 
he had received nothing butindulgence; fromthe 
Secretary and all the officers of the Institute he 
had received a great deal of help. He had 
always considered that the Institute was espe- 
cially fortunate in the officers who served it. 
He was quite sure that the same kindness and 
help which had been extended to him would 
be extended to his successor, Mr. Emerson. 
When he felt bound to tender his resignation 
he did so with great regret, owing to personal 
reasons which it was unnecessary for him to 
name. Bat he might say that they had nothing 
whatever to do with the policy of the Institute 
or with the Institute itself, but were purely 
personal. The more he had worked at the 
Institute the more he had believed in the 
actual necessity, to practising architects all 
over Great Britain, of some central body such 
as the Institute. 


Picture-Gallery Decoration. 


An ordinary general meeting was then held, 
when 

Mr. J. D. Crace read a paper on “ Picture 
Gallery Decoration.” He said that while on 
a recent visit to Brussels and Antwerp 
he saw for the first time the new picture 
galleries in those cities. Both were important 
collections, especially rich in the earlier works 
of the Fiemish school. His object, however, 
was not to speak of the pictures, but of the 
means adopted for exhibiting them, The 
modern Belgian school had occupied so promi- 
nent a place in the art history of the last 
thirty years that every artist might fairly 
expect to learn something from any important 
effort in which the Belgian painters might be 
assumed to be deeply interested. He was 
therefore anxious to see what lessons could be 
learnt from the decorative treatment of 
the new galleries themselves. He found, 
in the first place, that the two Mausées 
in question entirely differed from each 
other in the main theory of colouring; and, 
even after making considerable allowance for 
the superiority of the Autwerp collection, it 
was not difficult to see that the Brussels pic- 
tures suffered grievously in comparison, owing 
to the mistaken theory adopted in the colour- 
ing of the Brussels galleries. That theory was 
that pictures gained in tone by being placed on. 
a dirty or very low-toned background. That 
was a common mistake, founded on a crude 
and unobservant reduction of the laws of con- 
trast. There was no more harmony to be got 
out of crude contrast of tone than out of crude 
contrasts of colour. And where the human 
being,—or his representation,—was concerned, 
“ sympathetic” harmony was indispensable. A 
picture did not appear the fresher for hanging 
on a dirt-coloured wall. In both cases the flesh 
tints, with their delicate gradations of shade, 
were dragged down, not helped up, by 
the greater mass of degraded colour. The 
Brussels pictures hung on what could best be 
described as “ mud colour,” with the result that 
at least nine-tenths of them suffered in tone. 
The picture galleries, or rooms, on the first 
floor of the Brussels Masée were built 
around, and with one side open to, a large, 
oblong, central hall, open from ground to 
roof. That hall was lighted from above, the 
roof being carried on an arcade with white or 
light-grey marble columns. The enriched 
soffits of the beam were lavishly gilt, but the 
gilding ended there, except in a feeble spray of 
ornament in the spandrels of the arcade. That 
was unsatisfactory, because the gilding sepa- 
rated the roof structure from the rest of the 
building. It should either have been carried 
further or omitted, at any rate in such quantity. 
There was much that was noble about the 
building; but its colour treatment appeared to 
the author to be very unfortunate both for 
building and pictures. The Antwerp Musée 
presented entirely different conditions. One 
had n> sooner fairly entered the building than 
he found himself in a grand vestibule, contain- 
ing the double staircase leading to the picture- 
galleries. The whole of the upper walls of the 
vestibule were devoted to pictorial decoration 
on a grand scale, the panels being filled with 
groups of figures, considerably above life- 
size, illustrating the history and develop- 
ment of the art of the Antwerp school. 
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Those fine paintings, by De Keyser, were 
executed in a full and somewhat brilliant 
key of colour. The margins which separated 
them, and the mass of the cornice above them, 
were coloured a rather dark grey-green, with 
very little relief. The same tone was carried 
up into the cove above, but relieved, somewhat 
sparsely, by a russet red. Theeffect, though not 
without some dignity, was to establish too much 
separation between the pictorial surface and its 
architectural setting. The dull greenish black 
somewhat forced the colouring of the pictorial 
groups, of which colouring there was too little 
suggestion of recall in the decoration of the 
architecture. A few lines of colour, approach- 
ing in tone some of the leading colours in the 
groups, would have greatly helped to weld the 
paintings and architecture into a more com- 
plete whole. Within the picture galleries 
themselves the colouring was far more favour- 
able to the pictures than that of the Brussels 
Musée, and many of the pictures showed 
admirably. The walls were tiated dull red, of 
a tone somewhat too pinky and cold to be quite 
satisfactory, yet by no means unfavourable 
to the majority of the pictures, The cornices 
were tinted with the same dark tone of 
greenish-grey which was used in the grand 
staircase, a shade of the same prevailing in the 
cove above, where, again, the very low-toned 
red was used. in relief. In that position none 
but a good result to the pictures occurred from 
that mode of decoration; but it had a de- 
pressing and rather mournful effect on the 
rooms themselves. No harm to the pictures 
would have been wrought by accepting a some- 
what less dismal scale of colour above. It was 
noticeable that both at Antwerp and at Brussels 
all light tone was omitted from theupper features 
of the galleries in which the pictures hung. 
Yet some use of a tone of white (more strictly 
a stone tint) a little lower in tone than the 
whites in the paintings would be found actually 
helpful to the light tones in the pictures, 
always provided that it were not so lowered as 
to lose its character and look dirty. Before 
concluding his paper, Mr. Crace read a letter 
from Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., who, after ex- 
pressing regret at his inability to be present, 
said that he, for one, believed that as pictures 
were harmonies composed of colours, any colour 
on the walls must be injurious to them (the 
pictures), as it necessarily interfered with some 
of the colours which formed part of their har- 
monies. He, therefore, believed in only three 
backgrounds to see pictures upon, viz.: white, 
black, or metal. White, however, would inter- 
fere with the brightness of a picture; black 
would injure the power of the painting ; there 
remained metal, the very thing the artists 
chose to isolate their work by introducing 
it into their frames. That was the reason 
why he always advised the use of the 
stamped Japanese paper without colours 
for the lining of the walls of a_ picture 
gallery, and he had always found it satisfactory 
where it had been applied. Mr. Crace, com- 
menting on Mr. Alma Tadema’s letter, said that 
that gentleman actually suggested three 
colours, of which two were the most powerful 
extremes of the whole scale, black and white. 
Black undoubtedly would knock all the colour 
out of any picture, and white, on the other hand, 
would dirty any picture which was not exceed- 
ingly fresh ; but then there remained the metal. 
The drawback to that, taken as a ground for 
a collection of pictures, appeared to be not only 
that it did not do justice to the pictures, but 
that it in some degree clashed with the frames, 
for the frames could not be left out of 
account altogether. As to pictures always 
looking well on Japanese gold paper, he 
advised Mr. Tadema to look into the Arts 
Club and see how injarious to pictures, or to 
some pictures at any rate, a paper of that kind 
could be. 





Mr. W. White, F.S.A,in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Crace for his paper, said it had 
always been his impression that it was an 
accepted axiom that a background for pictures 
ought to be of neutral tint. He could not help 
thinking that a neutral tint would be the best 
for them under almost all circumstances, 
because it would neither affect the contrastvof 
the various colourings of the pictures. them- 
selves, or unpleasantly subdue harmonies. But 
he thought that the suggestion which Mr. 
Crace had made with reference to some small 
pattern upon the background was of very great 
value indeed. Even with a neutral tint, that 
neutral tint probably would not be such as to 
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suit all the pictures, and it was very likely to 
be such as not to be in itself quite a pleasant 
one, for it was,very difficult to get very satis- 
factory neutral tints. A neutral tint, broken 
with some slight pattern such as Mr. Crace had 
spoken of, with rather more positive colour,— 
of a tertiary colour, he should think,—would 
give that subdued tone which would admirably 
set off the pictures. 

Mr. H. L. Florence said he had recently seen 
one of the galleries to which Mr. Crace had 
alluded, viz., the one in Brussels, and he fully 
agreed with Mr. Crace that the effect of the 
Brussels gallery was very depressing, and at 
the same time very ineffective, There was a 
certain amount of monotony in the rooms 
themselves, and he had never walked through 
rooms in which he got tired so soon. He did 
not think that a suite of rooms opening into a 
central hall was effective for the display of 
pictures. Nor was the light properly diffased 
for general effect. A draper background was 
necessary for pictures. He had noticed in 
galleries and private houses that no background 
was so well suited to show oil-paintings as a not 
too vivid red. Atthe same time almost every 
room required separate treatment: what was 
suited for a top-lighted apartment would not 
suit one with side lights or one which was 
lighted from the end. In such cases more 
decided coloars might be used. He knew of a 
room in London which had walls a bright 
turquoise blue, which made an admirable back- 
ground for the pictures which were upon it. 
He had mach pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Crace. 

Mr. Sydney Vacher, in supporting the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Crace, said that one element 
must not be left out of consideration in dealing 
with this question. He referred to the gold 
frames of the pictures, for the use of gold 
frames would allow almost any amount of 
colour on the walls. It seemed to him that 
Mr. Crace was wrong in saying that black 
would kill any picture, for he recollected certain 
rooms at Pompeii,’ as well as some rooms in Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s house in London, in which 
the ground was black; at the same time he 
thought that it would be found that where a 
black groundwork was not injurious to colour 
or to pictures, it had a varnished or glossy 
surface. He thought he had heard some one 
make use of the word “tint ;” it seemed to him 
that that was one of the evils of decoration: 
we got too much tint, and not enough colour. 
It seemed to him that in England we wanted 
bright colour. 

Mr. R: Herbert Carpenter said he should like 
to instance a case in which the decoration of a 
room was left entirely in the hands of the artist 
who painted the pictures. He alluded to 
Wortley Hall. The room was built to receive 
four great pictures which Mr, Poynter painted, 
one of them representing Atalanta’s race. Lord 
Wharncliffe left the decoration of the room en- 
tirely to Mr. Poynter, and the decorative works 
were carried out by Sheffield men under his direc- 
tion. The whole scheme of the decoration was 
brilliant. There were two principal colours, a 
brilliant blue and a green for the ground ; in one 
place, under the soffits, a dull red was em- 
ployed. ‘The whole thing was an example of 
brilliant colour. It was lighted by flate of 
glass, which were treated in the same general 
scheme of colouring, introducing white. The 
whole effect was to give a surface of mother-of- 
pearl-like appearance. The whole was an 
example of brilliancy of colour, and in Mr. 
Poynter’s opinion was not unsuitable for his 
pictures. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, and 
Colonel Prendergast having made some observa- 
tions, the vote of thanks to Mr. Crace was 
cordially agreed to, and that gentleman having 
briefly replied, the meeting terminated. 


— —- | 
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PLUMBERS’ EXAMINATIONS.—The London Board 
of Examiners in connexion with the National Regis- 
tration of Plumbers, met the other day at the Guild- 
hall, London, Mr. Chas. Hudson, Chairman of the 
Board of Examiners, presiding. The meeting was 
attended by the representatives of the several 
London Lodges of Operative Plumbers. Various 
matters with reference to the examination questions 
and practical tests for candidates for registration 
by the Plumbers’ Company were discussed and 
adjusted. Regulations with reference to the con- 
duet of such examinations were revised. Additional 
regulations for examinations in provincial centres 
were approved, the object being to facilitate those 
examinations. At the conclusion of the business 
the examiners dined with the wardens of the com- 
pany, the Warden (Mr. W. H. Bishop) presiding. 





SOME MYSTERIES OF MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


I AM well aware that, by virtue of an 
unwritten, but seldom broken, law, it is 
generally reserved for the Presidents. of our 
architectural societies to treat in their ad- 
dresses of the wider philosophies of our art, 
while the readers of the sessional papers con- 
fine themselves to the discussion of its special or 
detailed technical aspects. May I at once ask 
your pardon for a transgression ofthisrule? My 
excuse for this course is that we have, I think, 
come to a time in the history of the world’s 
architecture, when it specially behoves us to 
take occasional, but very searching, glances 
over our entire position, and, withdrawing our- 
selves from our routine of labour, to take a 
bird’s-eye view of our own manceuvres, 

I know that the world is often divided into 
talkers and workers, and that those who dabble 
in the philosophy of any department of life, 
run a chance of getting themselves classed with 
ignominy in the former category. It may also 
be urged, though perhaps untrathfully, that the 
greatest art-producers of the greatest ages have 
been men whose soul of art issued in earnest, 
unconscious labour, and would never have 
allowed them the bumptious satisfaction _ of 
theorising about the objects of art or their 
own place in the universe. Now I think 
we may have a mistaken fear of wholesome 
speculation about the great and main issues 
of ovr art. When we have an eight hours’ 
legislation for architects we shall be obliged 
to exercise some of our enforced leisure in 
contemplation ; in the meantime let us forestall 
that age of bliss by looking up from our 
drawing-boards and our drain-inspections for a 
few minutes of pertinent reflection. It is no 
discredit to a workman of whatever grade to 
make use of his brains. An architect, as his 
name implies, is the king of workmen, and 
while his myrmidons are engaged in Socialistic 
efforts to destroy the House of Lords or to get 
a gasfitter into the Cabinet, he may with equal 
justice exercise his powers of ,thought on a 
matter which at least concerns him as much as 
the subversion of our Constitution. 

It is hardly true that art-thinkers and art- 
workers are or have been always distinct per- 
sonages. A host of examples can be brought 
to disproveit. The work which crowds in upon 
any distinguished architect of these latter days 
leaves him little leisure for committing his views 
to paper, but it does not follow from this that 
he is the less of a thinker. It is almost the 
duty of us younger men, before we are 
entangled in that vortex of overwhelming 
engagements (which is the object of our daily 
hopes) to school ourselves into something of a 
habit of looking, not merely at the minutiz, 
but at the whole of our art, and not even to 
stop there, but to consider its relation to other 
arts and its place in the world. 

Do not be alarmed, Iam not about to cover 
this vast field in an evening, but I wish (with 
this much of excuse, or justification) to 
encourage some thought, and I hope discus- 
sion, on two or three of the points which first 
occur to the architect who starts a-thinking. 

What is architecture? This is not a conun- 
drum ; if it were there would probably be an 
answer to it, but there is not,—at least, 
there are several answers, which, for 
logical purposes, comes to the same thing 
as leaving the question unsolved. We have 
@ negative way of answering the ques- 
tion which is the best reply that can be 
given under the circumstances. Ar architect 
we say is not a man who is ignorant of the 
principles of construction or of the elements of 
drawing ; he is not a man who knows nothing 
of the history of great buildings in the past, 
nor of the requirements of wholesome build- 
ings at the present ; he is not a man incapable 
of comprehending the ingredients of design. 
Here, as far as I understand, is the raison 
@étre of such tests as architectural exami- 
nations. A great many of the enemies of 
the examinations, and possibly some of their 
warmest but not wisest friends, consider that 
they are regarded as conferring, when success- 
fully passed, a diploma of qualification, a view 
which I am told is sometimes cherished by 
gentlemen who have just passed the ordeal. 
Surely there is a great mistake here which a 
little thinking would dispel. The examinations 
are not a golden key, but a sieve. Squeeze 





* A paper by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., A.R.L.B.A., 
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through, and you show that you are not of so 
gross a Clay as to be absolutely unfit for the 
function in life to which you aspire. But to 
say that all who successfully pass these ex. 
aminations are thereby duly certified as com. 
plete and efficient architects, is, I believe, 
under any system of examination, impossgi- 
ble. 

I have no wish to touch on our late un 
divisions, but I must allude to their obvious 
and most useful result. On the anvils of strife 
there has been hammered out a red-hot truth 
(which, as far as I know, nobody ever wanted 
to deny) that there is something that goes to 
make a man an architect which is so spiritual, 
and so evanescent a thing, that it can’t be caught 
ahd bottled, it can’t be labelled, and it can’t 
be stuffed into a curriculum or stipulated for 
in articles of pupilage ; in fact, architecture ig 
not a corpse, but a body with @ soul. The 
body by itself cannot claim to exist, though for 
all that it is a necessary condition, and must be 
perfect in every part. A disembodied spirit, in 
this sense, is of no practical use. You may gay 
that architects, like poets, are born, not made; 
but, after all, it is only part of a poet of which 
it can be said that it is not made, but born, for 
you will notice that it is of some practicab 
necessity even to a poet to be taught a 
language and the use of A, B, C. Our 
professional disagreements have practically 
amounted to a tug-of-war between materialists 
and spiritualists ; both sides have fought for a 
half-trath with a {persistence which forces the 
onlooker to the conviction that the real 
essence is a compourfd of the two errors, 
forces him, in fact, to the conclusion that the 
baser parts of architecture (if you choose so to 
call them), I mean the intellectual stock-in- 
trade, the knowledge of the past, and what is 
known as experience, are the essential counter- 
part in a complete architect of that diviner 
something which cannot be defined either as 
“taste” or “ creative faculty.” 

Gentlemen, I do not merely refer to the hack- 
neyed (and I hope extinct) controversy on the 
question, Is architecture an art or a profession ? 
a controversy of which the acrimony and the 
length were fostered by the fact that there is 
the greatest liberty in the definition of. the 
terms art and profession, and that if either of 
them can be logically defined (which I seriously 
doubt), architecture would be found tobe both. 
I say, I do not merely refer to the terms of 
that controversy when I draw your atten- 
tion to the useful analogy of a tenet 
in ancient Greek philosophy. It was held 
in that analysis of human nature that man 
is a compound of the beast and the god. Were 
he purely divine or purely animal he would 
cease to be man. Now how does this analogy 
apply? On the one side of architeeture we see 
what are generally called the fine arts, a 
of human exercises among which architeeture 
herself is generally (sometimes only nominally) 
allowed a place, and on the other side we seé, 
not commerce (for this lies for the present out: 
of the category), but another family of human 
industries, these namely whose function it is to 
supply the apparatus of life and comfort. By 
the fine arts (exclusive, for the moment, . 
architecture) we imply a manifestation . 
different directions of a certain creative nae 
combinative power in man, the primary object C 
which is rather to appeal through the senses ps" 
intellect to the spirit, than to minister to — 
man’s bodily wants asa being. On the <F 
hand by the ministrative industries to _— | 
have ailuded, we mean all these occupations 
which result in the supply, not of food, nor, 
perhaps, of clothing, but of the more are 7 
instraments of comfortable existence, 8U ‘oe 
buildings and furniture. It is the glo a 
position of architecture not to fall pune 
these categories, but to unite them. It rare 
glory, not the shame, of man that_he com an 
in his nature the difficulties of ee 
with the possibilities of a god, and ~s 
tecture is in academies or elsewhere & ne 
sister among ye ap us —-= . 

ition is a different one,— ’ 
fecal the history of Cinderella, who, if yoo 
remember, was not thought much of iy of 
family circle, but was given an — 
showing that the difference between —- 
and her sisters was a considerable one— 
own favour. 

These matters I know are very a 
when looked at plainly, but they are hee 
very reason easily overlooked, an swe 
we talk of our art as an 





may easily pass over the cir 
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that the mere fact of its being an art is 
almost the only link that binds it to two at 
least of the others. Like Cinderella, again; 
she was a sister, to be sure, but how little like. 
If. we take painting, sculpture, music, and 

try as representing the sister arts, we shall 
quickly see to what a strange degree this is the 
case. Painting and sculpture (of course, I do 
not here include purely decorative painting or 
purely architectural sculpture) have as a 
common ground the fact that these results are 
accompanied by, and more or less dependent 
on, representation, or, as the ancients called it, 
imitation. Poetry, too, touches them on this 
point, for its processes also involve representa- 
tion in the sense that by means of words it 
conveys interpretations or descriptions of 
nature’s facts. Further, poetry possesses rhythm 
and repetition as means to its ends, and in this 
shows a family resemblance to music. Music, 
to proceed, has an important element in pro- 
portion, which, though it is recognised by the 
arts above-mentioned as something of a law, 
is not employed by them in so precise and 
arithmetical a degree. 

So when we come to the more difficult matter 
of taking architecture to pieces to see of what 
it is made, we shall find that with painting and 
sculpture, the arts to which it is most usually 
allied, it has the fewest points in common. 
True, it deals as they do with colopr and with 
form, but representation, in their sense is no 
part of architecture. Its community with 
music and poetry is established by the mutual 
elements of rhythm and repetition, and indeed 
our art comes more close to music than to any 
other of the arts, for besides their similarity in 
repetition and rhythm, they have in common 
the important element of proportion. I need 
only remind my hearers of a certain chapter in 
Alberti’s treatise on building to show them to 
what lengths, perhaps fantastic lengths, this 
community, nay, almost identity, may be 
strained, I have gone through this analysis of 


the arts merely to arrive at this conclusion,. 


that in spite of these few points of contact, 


architecture still stands utterly aloof from. 


the group, and for this reason: If any of the 
other arts begin but for a moment to serve any 
but a moral, intellectual, or sesthetic purpose 
“9 are done for. 

painting relapses into a mere record of 
facts, or pleases simply from its imitative 
power, it is lost, and so with sculpture. 

Music cannot be turned to purely utilitarian 
ends, - it aon become meretricious, and 
poetry, too, by appealing rather to man’s 
— than to his inner aspirations, misses 


1 


But with architecture the case is otherwise. 
Ido not mean that it is incapable of degrada- 
tion.. Heaven forbid! But I do mean that it 
is one of the first duties of architecture to 
r directly to the physical requirements 
of man. It has an element in common with 
all other arts, namely, as I have said, the 
undefinable but well-understood element that 
it is.an art; but its first, or shall I say its 
normal, function is the application of this 
element to the otherwise purely utilitarian pro- 
cess of providing man with a dwelling. 

Pa is sometimes said that there are two kinds 
a uildings: those that have architects and 

ose that have not, and it has been contended 
even by a well-known authority, who ought. to 
- nasty better, that an architectural build- 

8 differs from a non-architectural in being, 
among other things, more costly. Such a state- 
raed is based upon a theory that the architect’s 
ca ~ is to induce @ man who only wishes to 
praetr wants supplied to go out of his way to 
i borate the means to his end. Here is 
a nee which ought never to overcome either 
On sar tect or a member of the outside public. 
aa and for all it should be understood, 
volic merely as a matter of architectural 

y but, as a matter of fact, that 
every building requires, and for that matter 
’ h- architect. The architect may be con- 
(oethen to oblivion under the guise of a salaried 
buildc ps a low-salaried) clerk in a speculative 
os rs Office, or he may be reft of his credit 
my “Rem, client, who says: “I designed 
ms fell Ouse, you know; just got a draughts- 
it all Ow to put things together, but I settled 
ae — But, for all that, some one brain 
ies “ Conceived and contrived the building, 
4 building it will have suffered, if only 


ugh the waste of material. Let us, then, 
ry ~ maps small, and, 

ever cheap, has an architect, 
find that buildings have all the 


grant that every building, 


Particularly, 


and we shail 





same to be divided into two broad classes, or 
rather into three. 

In the first class are the buildings best de- 
scribed as monumental. In the next are the 
domestic (I use the term widely), and in the 
third the utilitarian,—a class for which I would 
if I could most gladly find a prettier and a better 
name. I once heard of a man of humble origin, 
who, beginning life as a journeyman painter, 
developed some skill in art and became a 
creditable specialist in landscape, succeeding 
eventually in getting some of his works ex- 
hibited in or near Piccadilly. His elevation to 
the ranks of high art did not prevent his re- 
taining a wide view of the scope of painting,—a 
painter he said to himself is nothing more or 
less than a painter, and what do you think he 
dic? Why, when landscape business was 
slack, he wasn’t above doing his best at house- 
work, he went back to the “ knotting, stopping, 
and four oil department,” only to blossom again 
“8g renewed vigour in his gilt frames on the 
ine. 

Iam aware that the painter has not often 
the opportunity of thus extending his sphere of 
art,—that, in fact, a good many of the gentle- 
men with north lights and studios would make 
a poor show when they substituted trestles and 
scaffolds for easels and mahlsticks,—and, 
indeed, that the works of house-painters are not 
often hung in west-end galleries. I mentioned 
this versatile gentleman by way of illustration, 
to show, indeed, that the architect's range is 
net less wide than his, and in this way: my 
third class of buildings are these which have 
primarily to fulfil a certain useful end at the 
least possible outlay. It is in such buildings 
that the “fitting” is synonymous with the 
‘* beautiful,” and in them there is as legitimate 
an opportunity for an architect as in the design 
of a triumphal arch. It isa fact, and I think 
not an indecent fact, that there are even dust- 
bins and pig-styes in this country designed by 
membersof the Royal Academy. It may not be 
that it is as designers of pig-styes that they 
write “R.A.” after their names, but I doubt if 
they ever feel that these designs were beneath 
their lawful attention : and I firmly believe the 
pigs are the better for having such dis- 
tinguished architects, whose skill was devoted 
not to the undue embellishment of these 
dwellings, but to the comfort of the inmates, 
and to the economical disposal of the pro- 
prietor’s. land and materials. This matter 
is not merely a joke; the R.A. and the 
pig-stye represent, it is true, the meet- 


of an architect. to deal with buildings of 
what may be called the pig-stye class, and in 
such cases it is no business of his to say “ this 
job is not architect’s work ; it cannot be treated 
architecturally.’ I say it can be, and the 
architectural treatment in such a case is to 
make the building exactly the right size, 
exactly the right -shape, not ugly, possibly 
picturesque, but never ornate. So much for 
the lowest of the. three classes in the scale of 
architectural buildings. The highest class,— 
the monumenta),—contains buildings of public 
importance of all kinds. In these it is of prime 
importance that the details of the architecture 
should conform to a recognised style; and for 
this reason, it is generally allowed, even by 
those who most desire to diminish the poor 
architect’s spheres of action, that they should 
be produced by architects,—that is, by men 
who have made a professional study of 
style. In the intermediate class, which I call 
the domestic rather for convenience than 
because I consider that the word exactly covers 
all buildings of the type I refer to, a greater 
liberty is allowed in the matter of design, and, 
alas! still more liberty is often taken. It is in 
this class of work that the public most readily 
adopt the error that an architect’s building 
means a building in the construction of which 
they pay a professional gentleman to make it 
more expensive than it need be, Are they ever 
in the right? I don’t know: but, atall events, 
an architect in this aspect ought to be one who 
continues the artistic and economic arrange- 
ment of his client’s wants. The client states 
his requirements, the architect solves his 
problem, or may be (and this is sometimes the 
case) he has also to enlighten his client as to 
what it is he really wants, or what he ought to 
want. 

I am aware that I have omitted one class of 
buildings from my three-fold category, and I 
have done so because such works are rarities 
and fall outside the general run of practice, 





| though, none the less, they represent the archi- 


ing of extremes, but it is often the lot| 





tect’s greatest difficulty and greatest oppor- 


tunity. The works I allude to are those 
constructed for some man of wealth, whose 
object is to invest capital in artistic produc- 
tion. He does not want waste, but he knows 
that art and precious materials cost money, and 
he says to his architect: “Make me a rich 
building of costly materials, and of the very 
best and most profuse and artistic workman- 
ship.” He says, in fact: ‘‘ Here is an oppor- 
tunity for you. I won't restrict you by con- 
ditions or by a limit of expenditure, but I want 
you to do, and get others to do, the very best 
that can be done.” 

We most of us long for opportunities of this 
kind, but until they come I doubt if any of us 
realise the blessedness of the restrictions under 
which we usually work. Restrictions are not 
the curse, they are. the blessing of architec- 
ture, and here is one of my mysteries. If a 
client removes all restrictions, what is to be 
done? Why, it is left to the architect to make 
his own, and then: we shall see what stuff he is 
made of. Where will he admit, and where will 
he omit enrichment? Where will he extend, 
and where compress his . accommodation ? 
Where will he use his costly materials ? Where 
will he decide that they are out of place? 
Where will his elevations be exuberant? Where 
will he keep them quiet? Nothing can guide 
him but his artistic sense; and if this be 
absent, he will succeed, no doubt, in assisting 
his client to break a record for outlay ; but will 
he, by virtue of his opportunity, have been able 
to put himself ahead of his brothers in art who 
are not blessed with such liberal patrons? 
It is a melancholy fact that few among us 
would show our best talents in a case of “ carte 
blanche.” If we have had such opportunities, 
and have been none the worse for them, we 
may take pride in a consciousness that we have 
something of the right materialin us. It was 
said by somebody, but I cannot verify the 
quotation, that art consists of the application 
of the finite to the infinite,—chaos alone, 
quantity alone, costliness alone is not art. 
You want in art, and especially in architecture, 
the element of order,—that is, of restraint, or, 
using the word in a large sense, of “economy.” 
There is not art in a marble mason’s stoneyard, 
nor in a decorator’s show-room, To produce 
art you must choose, you must eliminate, you 
must fix your boundaries. 

Let me pass to another point. Have you 
ever reflected on the isolation of our position ? 
Of course, there are scores of trades, profes- 
sions, and arts, the methods and technique of 
which are concealed from the uninitiated, even 
when the secrets of thesecrafts are matters of 
real importance to the public. How ignorant, 
for instance, are people generally of those 
primary facts of phy siology, the very elements 
of their bodily existence, which are the. ground- 
work of a physician’s education ; how little we 
know of the ins-and-outs of the _ tailors’, 
bootmakers’, and even of the cooks’ arts, 
though their products are matters of daily 
moment. Various causes contribute to our 
apathy on these matters, but principally 
the fact that in most cases. it is not worth our 
while to get to the bottom of processes which 
we can well leave to others. In the matter of 
architecture the case is different. The general 
public are not supposed to know, nor need they 
know, all or anything about the processes of 
building, nor the nature of materials, but all 
people who go about our towns and our 
counties with eyes open (and especially all 
educated people), have a notion that they: are 
more or less judges of the architectural merits 
of the buildings with which they meet. A 
building, they argue, carries its recommenda- 
tion on its face, and it is for them to judge, as 
in the case of human countenances, whether 
the face is a handsome one or the. reverse. 
In a general kind of way we architects 
are apt to agree with this idea; and 
may be inclined to say off hand that 
the most celebrated, if not the best 
architects are those whose works are most 
approved by the general body of the en- 
lightened educated public. Now I think we 
ought to ask ourselves, and it is really rather a 
serious question, whether there is, in fact, any 
truth in this idea atvall? I notice, by a rather 
odd coincidence, that Sir John Millais has lately 
submitted to an interview on the subject of art 
and public opinion, in which he is reported to 
have said: “The general flood of public 
opinion is always right, don’t you make any 
mistake about that. It is as true as you are 


sitting there” (I quote from the account of 
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the interview). ‘‘ It is as true as you are sitting 
there; it’s the one thing I know is certain.” 
Now, Sir John may have the best possible per- 
sonal inducement (in fact, we know he has) for 
ree age | the vox populi to be infallible as a 
jadge of painting, but isn’t he mistaken even 
in the matter of pictures? and: isn’t it 
certain that in the matter of architecture the 
case is wholly otherwise? There is such a thing 
sometimes as public taste in architecture. There 
is often an expression of public opinion on the 
merits of various buildings or classes of build- 
ings, but what does it amount to, and what is 
it worth? Most of us, I am happy to think, 
could mention a few names of friends of our 
own outside the profession whose opinion we 
really value in questions of architectural taste ; 
in some it is a result of study, in others a kind 
of innate and illogical faculty rather resem- 
bling that species of intuition which is known 
in another sphere as ‘‘an eye for a horse,” a 
power of discrimination which its very owner 
would be at a loss to explain. I say we most of 
us know a few friends in the outer world. whose 
opinions would have real weight with us 

there matters; but what are we to 
say of the general body, not of the public of 
course, but of enlightened and well-educated 
men and women,—what is their judgment worth 
on architectural matters? Perhaps the best we 
can say is that we treat it rather with respect 
than with deference. I believe that many a 
man who has spent his life in the general 
criticism of the arts, from an enlightened but 
non-professional point of view, would on candid 
reflection own to you that his power of properly 
appreciating architecture came to him later in 
life than his other faculties of criticism ; that, 
in fact, he found this faculty required for its 
development a much greater active study and 
a much longer unconscious or semi-conscious 
-exercise. - 

Is it then a fact that in our present age and 
‘oer Own country public opinion is further from 
~ the power of appreciating architecture than it 
has been in past eras and in other lands? At 
the present moment, I think perhaps it is so, 
bet if we spread our investigation over an 
extended area of time, we might say ‘‘ no.” 

‘During the last fifteen years we have been, 
‘in this country, so free from the fetters of 
uniform style, that a well-equipped critic must 
meeds have been familiar with the principles of 
architecture as a whole, before he could possess 
data sufficient for an analysis of whatever 
modern production might be brought before 
him. But in the days of the Gothic revival, 
and in the earlier but still modern days of the 
severer Classicism, there were many amateur 
inguirers, who, following the artistic tide of the 
day, so far immersed themselves in the study 
of the phase of architecture in vogue as to 
place themselves abreast of many of the pro- 
fessional architects, and, indeed, to help in 
‘forming, rather than following, the architec- 
tural cult of the moment. So that, greatly as 
we feel this isolation nowadays, I doubt if we 
are more alone in the world than the 
architects of the past. The fact is, that as 
‘the proverb puts it, “ Art is the concealment 
of art,” and that the finest and noblest 
products of our own art only reveal to the 
initiated these mysterious but simple elements 
from which they are composed and into which 
they may be analysed. And this has surely 
been the case in all ages. So that, if we take 
into consideration the fact that the present 
century bas seen periods in this country when 
the cultivated energies of the upper classes 
followed, or even at times led, our architects 
among the details and principles of their art, I 
think we must acknowledge that in England of 
the nineteenth century there has been as much 
concord between public opinion and architec- 
ture as Can be pointed to in the great periods of 
the past. The test would lie in an examination 
of two of the greatest of these periods: the 
golden age of Greece and the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in Italy. [I except the 
other great period, the thirteenth century in 
England and France, for the reason that we 
may inquire as much as we like about public 
opinion in these days without getting much in 
the way of answer.] ‘Well, as to Greece,” 
someone will say, “ of course, the architecture of 
that wonderful country was just a spontaneous 
outgrowth of the life of the people, an embodi- 
ment of the combined freedom and reserve 
ee were the characteristics of the Hellenic 
mind.” 

Now it is all very well to talk and write in 
that way, particularly if we really mean any- 


thing by it, but do you believe that the general 
mass of Greek citizens knew everything about 
the elements of Greek architecture, or even 
nearly everything? It is my belief that an 
advanced member of the A.A. Classes could, 
with a fortnight’s special study at the books in 
the next room, get to know more about the pro- 
portional principles of the construction of the 
Parthenon than was known of the same subject 
by Pericles. I know this is dangerous /ground 
to hazard a conjecture upon, because the Greeks. 
as is well known, made so great a specialty of 
the study of numbers and of their relations. But 
my reason for the conjecture is just this, that 
in the many works that remain to us of the 
general and philosophical literature of Greece, 
there are, as far as I am informed, nothing 
more than general allusions to architecture, and 
hardly any references to these principles 
which underlie its successfal development 
in the country. Take Plato and Aristotle, 
writers who made it their very business to 
analyse the arts and their functions; what 
have they to say of architecture except 
in the most vague and general way? 
Bring me the writings of the great thinkers of 
Greece, and show me some evidence that they 
knew more of architecture than the difference 
between Doric and Ionic.’ Then and not till 
then shall we be freed to entertain a belief that 
the very considerable intricacies of the seem- 
ingly simple Greek architecture were the more 
or less common property not merely of recog- 
nised ‘specialists but of the general body of 
citizens. 

As to the period of the Italian Renaissance, 
we know that that period was the period par 
excellence in which the architectural movement 
of the day went hand in hand with a great 
national impetus of a special kind. It is to 
that country and that epoch that we look, if 
anywhere, for something more than a superficial 
appreciation of architecture on the part of the 
more educated classes. Those who rightly want 
to understand the true nature of the Italian 
return to Roman culture in the fifteenth 
century should study the subject not merely in 
architectural books, nor, indeed, from the 
general point of view of art alone, but also in 
works which deal with the moral, literary, intel- 
lectual, and national aspect of the movement 
in question. We are rather accustomed to 
think of the Renaissance as an architectural 
movement, but itwas something far wider and 
far deeper, though the architectural manifesta- 
tion of the revival is the most obvious, and in 
some ways the most permanent of its effects. 

My inquiry, then, is this: Do we find 
evidences that enlightemed students of that 
period (other than architects) took a sufficiently 
deep interest in architecture to form for 
themselves the basis of true architectural 
criticism? The question is one for special- 
ists to answer. Alberti might have passed 
as an instance of a non-professional man 
with an interest. of this kind, but. that his 
interest became so strong as to involve him in 
the practice of architecture. One feels that 
there must have been something of the true 
connoisseur’s spirit in Alberti’s patrons, in 
Giovanni Rucellai, and Sigismondo Malatesta, 
but if so, why did the former allow Alberti to 
pass off upon him a delicate Renaissance shrine 
as the express image of the Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem? and why did the latter vouchsafe no 
reply to the questions of detail addressed to 
him by the workmen at Rimini? Those who 
have a better knowledge than myself of the 
inner history of those days may be able to 
point to instances of a closer architectural 
knowledge on the part of the educated non- 
professional men. But even any such instances, 
and even the rare instances in our own 
country of amateurs who become archi- 
tects, sometimes to the great disad- 
vantage of the art with which they 
thus coquet, will not disprove the general truth 
of the statement that in all ages, even in those 
where by some coincidence the public taste 
encourages for a short period the really best 
class of work, and perhaps especially in the 
present day, architects have not dared and do 
not dare to listen for approval or for condem- 
nation to the public voice. Our art is here 
again like music. What “takes” in a music- 
hall or on a barrel-organ stands a good chance 
of being low in the artistic scale, and the 
building in which an architect adopts all the 
advice he gets from outside may fall a victim 
to the best intentions. The parallel is not com- 
plete, for we bave in this country a musical 
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know what is what,—but where is our archi. 
tectural public? . Gentlemen, when we sit 
at our drawing-boards, using alternately india- 
rabber and pencil over some half-developed ele- 
vation, to whom is it that in our inmost conscious- 
ness we appeal as arbiter? To our own eye in 
the first place; perhaps (and this is a falla- 
cious, but I believe not unknown, tendency in 
the case of competition works) to the supposed 
taste of the assessor, and often to the general 
body of our professional brethren, present and 
future; in many happy instances we have a 
thought of our clients’ approval, but of the 
public taste,—never. 
But, after all, it will be argued, it is the 
public who choose architects, and consequently 
it is the public who decide to whom of our num- 
ber shall be given the greatest amount of work. 
They sometimes call in, in cases of competition, 
a member of our own profession to assist their 
selection, but even in these cases (which only 
cover a small proportion of the entire architec- 
tural patronage) they reserve the right to fall 
back on their own opinions as to which of the 
competitors supplies the best design. This is 
very true. This is one of the mysteries not of 
modern architecture only, but of our profession 
in all times. Our young men, our beginners, 
have not the same opportunities of starting 
practice on their own merits that are accorded 
to novices in.other arts. The young painter, 
and the young sculptor making experiments at 
their own expense, and with a comparatively 
small outlay, chiefly of time, place themselves 
in competition with one another, and by means 
of exhibitions acquire the notice of the public 
who are to become their employers. But what 
can an architect student do to win the con- 
fidence which is slow in coming. He can 
compete for architectural prizes,—that is, for 
the rewards annually offered for designs on 
paper; but success in such competitions, even 
if it necessarily implied (which it does not) 
the power to bring an actual building to 
successful completion, is not equivalent to 
notoriety. A place,—even a place ‘near 
the ceiling,—on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, is a better thing for the commercial 
prospects of the budding painter than the 
winning of the Soane Medallion, or even the 
Academy Medal is to the professional welfare 
of an architect, though it represents a lower 
stage in the range of art. He, too, may get 
hung in the Academy, but the apartment 
devoted to architecture at Burlington fouse is, 
I notice, chiefly occupied by the exhibitors 
themselves, or (on soirée nights) by young men 
and maidens whose interest is centred rather 
on one another than on the walls. Architects 
have to make their beginnings, and even to 
practise their failures at other people’s expense, 
—and thus, unless an untried man wins & com- 
petition, or has a little spare cash with which 
he can build himself a suburban residence as & 
sample, he has nothing but drawings to show a8 
specimens of his capacity. In other words, 4 
painter or a sculptor gives the public some 
security, some guarantee. Heeithersells straight 
away some actual'work which he has painted, 80 
to speak, “on approval,” or by such work already 
executed gives those who are inclined to be “4 
patrons a pledge of his powers. The ancuet 
on the other hand, asks his first client to spen' 
without security. He cannot even say “Dont 
pay me unless I satisfy you,” or if he does say 
so, this arrangement does not meet the lia- 
bilities of the case, for even if he were to fore- 
go the amount of his commission, this woul 
not in the event of failure compensate re 
client for his outlay upon the building = 
had gone wrong. When you try a new tai he 
you run the ordinary risks of a misfit, but t . 
man who gives a young architectect his first jo 
is like one who trusts the new tailor to cut a 
a suit out of cloth of gold worth 300/. or yer 
a yard. Let us be duly grateful to -_ ms 
clients!. This is a great peculiarity © 
position, which is often a great hards 2: 
with us the race is not always for the swith; 
there 'may have been Sir Christopher bee» 
who never got a job,—geniuses there — ns 
must have been,—-and, perhaps, apry a 
lack of opportunity (that is, for lack of no s) 
who will trust their as-yet-untried talen 
remain geniuses unknown and sareware 
Certain it is, too, that opportunity in & pou 
smiling forms sometimes wafts into noto 
those whose claim is not the claim of art. in 
The giants of our profession have been, 
deserved their 
nearly all cases, men who 
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ingled with genius in pretty heavy pro- 
ve tion. before an artist is the result. Itisa 


consolation, too, to think that a fair proportion 


bles to the wall. But most of us 
not either conte or hopeless failures. Some 
of us are mediocrities, and we have to face the 
fact that the rewards of our profession are not 
meted out in exact ratio to our worth. We 
must find our own consolations if we are among 
those who feel that we have less than our 
deserte—and let our consolation not be that of 
imism, but rather the nobler philosophy of 
a certain parable in which, if yoa remember, 
under very unequal conditions, every man 
ived a penny. 
— on a8 gentlemen, allow me to conclude 
my observations with a few reflections on that 
most mysterious matter the matter of Progress. 
That hamorous philosopher of architecture, 
Mr. César Daly, when he was in this country 
last summer, let fall some remarks on a private 
occasion which prompted some thought as well 
as amusement. He mentioned, I remember, 
that he had asked about a score of his friends 
to give him, according to their various points 
of view, a definition of “ progress.” It appears 
that they all complied, that they all differed in 
their conclusions, and that none, according to 
Mr. Daly’s jadgment, arrived at the truth, 
unless, indeed, there were something of the 
oxical truth of humour in the reply of one 
of them, who said—“ Progress? my dear Daly ? 
Why progress is the most execrable thing that 
ever was known.” We all agree that progress 
means a step onward, but we are pulled up 
when we ask ourselves or one another, ‘* What is 
onward?” Mcre motion, however rapid, is not 
progress. Progressis motion forward, onward, and 
upward. This is the age of progress, and it is for 
all men to ask themselves which is the upward 
road in their own sphere of life. The road of 
progress in any sphere is the road towards the 
aim, the end of that sphere; and it is we 
labourers in the field of art.who have the 
hardest task in deciding what is the goal to 
which we ought to set our faces. 

Now I think it is fairly obvious that we 
architects, in particular, differ very greatly 
from one another on the very ground that we 
often take widely different views on this very 
vital question, the aim of our art. We may 
not acknowledge openly, even to ourselves, that 
we are conscious of a particular end in view, 
but we are most of us actuated more or less 
directly by a tendency which may or may not 
be in the right direction, and those who give 
least thought to such matters may help them- 
selves into more earnestness of purpose by some 
reflection on this point. 

To some men, clearly, the idea of progress 
represents origination in the form of novelty. 
Architecture in theie eyes is first and foremost 
& creative and an inventive art, and they resolve 
to mark their own footprints by casting aside the 
things of the past, and by being original at any 
cost. Another school, realising the daily advance 
in our scientific knowledge, and the consequent 
increase in our acquaintance with the properties 
of materials, feel that architectural progress is 
really embodied in the adaptation to the needs 
of a building of all the newest opportunities 
which an ever-broadening science lays at our 
command. A third group, feeling that archi- 
tectural beauty is largely a matter of associa- 
tion and tradition, look to a complete know- 
ledge of some phase or phases of extinct art as 
the true solution of our modern problem. 
Hence we have side by side at least three 
bodies of workers, differing not merely in the 
degrees of capacity, but in the radical diver- 
gence of their views on the fundamental aim of 
their work ; there may be three men, all honest 
seenem, all men of talent, all men of modera- 

ae will be a pioneer of originality, one 
& leader in’constructional novelty, and the third 

& stickler for precedent ; there may be three 
— who are failures, but on the same lines 
. classification,—one an outrageous innovator, 
and the other two, respectively, a hopeless utili- 
* and a barren antiquarian. Tcavellers on 
tach of these roads conceive of their own loco- 
oe as the embodiment of progress, but the 
onlookers know that it is only in so far as their 
a is retarded, that it can be called 
a C progress at all. Each has only to ac- 

“gohogg pace to i his ruin. 

’ » the mystery of progress in archi- 

} eg insoluble? I think "ads: but we had 
an Bape. ourselves to its consideration by 
appeal to metaphor,—to the metaphor 

econ guage. Let me explain. There are some 
pations which are not directed to one single 


achievement, but to the constant achievement 
of a number of results. Architecture is one of 
these, and language is another. It is for this 
very reason that it is difficult to express ina 
few words the aim er goal of such occupations, 
—and equally difficult to define the way of pro- 
gress in them. It is not enough to say that the 
object of architecture is a certain kind of 
building, or the object of language a certain 
class of literary or oratorical or conversational 
composition in words. In its broadest sense 
the object of language is expression in words, 
and the whole art of language is not to produce 
one class of composition only, but it is rather 
an intellectual equipment, fitting its possessor 
for a variety of productions in various depart- 
ments. Asa rule, the artists of language are 
specialists, of course. To begin with, they are 
prose writers or poets; and if poets they may 
be lyric poets or epic poets, dramatists or 
song-writers. Still, the art of language 
covers the whole field of such productions, 
from the libretto of a comic opera to 
the delivery of an extempore sermon, and 
nothing hinders us from saying, spite of all 
these various manifestations, that language 
has one definite object,—the expression of 
thought in words. 

Thus it is with architecture,—the comparison 
of it with language is a very useful one, for it 
draws our attention to the fact that while, in 
every individual design the architect has a 
particular object in view, the art, as a whole, 
has a different, a wider, a more general object, 
the achievement of which is the aim of the art, 
and the road to which is the road along which 
progress is marked. The comparison helps us, 
too, to realise that; architecture is a means of 
expression. In it we have both poetry and 
prose, the latter represented by our railway 
stations and workhouses; and the prose, as in 
literature, may be dignified no less than the 
verse,—in fact,'to be good prose it must be 
dignified, Alas-for the fact that some of our 
prose architects, instead of rising to the dignity 
of Ruskin or Sir Thomas Browne, are con- 
tent with triviality and an absence of 
style comparable only to the ill-balanced, ill- 
selected, ill-edited wording of a local news- 
paper. In poetry we realise that the dignit7 of 
the epicor the orthodox drama is sustained not 
merely by grandeur of language and by strength 
of sentiment, but also by an adherence to cer- 
tain regulations of form accepted through long 
ages as the recognised vehicle of sach produc- 
tions. Is there not a jast comparison in archi- 
tecture? Mast not the public or monumental 
building lean for its effect on traditional forms 
as well as on solemnity of conception? And is 
not the impalse which takes a true architect 
deep into the study of the past, and which 
makes him, to speak vulgarly, mind his P’s 
and Q’s in designing a building of national or 
municipal importance, precisely parallel to that 
literary instinct which tells a poet that to 
attempt an historical drama without having 
read and digested his Shakes e, is a mere 
piece of puerile folly? You can’t trifle with an 
elevation in Whitehall any more than you can 
trifle with a play in blank verse. In lighter 
productions the poet has his liberty. The 
lyric and the love poem are things of fancy 
in form as well as in sentiment, — and 
none the less works of art, — and the 
wise architect is he who knows into which 
of his works he may throw the sport of 
an inventive faculty. Alas, that some men 
(whether understanding this comparison of 
literature and architecture or no) have driven 
that comparison too far; who, realising that 
wit as well as humour have their place in litera- 
ture, have committed a joke in brick or stone, 
for this is where the comparison ceases. We 
have authority for ‘‘sermons in stones,” but 
woe to the man who perpetrates an architec- 
tural jest. 

The purpose of architecture is expression— 
genuine expression; generally serious, not 
always solemn, but never flippant; and thus 
the aim of architecture is facility of expression 
in whatever mode the particular case demands; 
and in so far as this aim is approached progress 
is obtained. | 

Aud what is the secret of this royal road 
of progress? First, study of past methods ; 
secondly, study of present needs; and, lastly, 
practice. 

Lord Bacon said that philosophers were of 
three kinds, resembling respectively the ant, the 
spider, and the bee. We know of architects who 
are typified by these insects. Some, ant-like, are 
always amassing stores of archzological lore, 








but making no fresh product; others, like the 
spider, weave from their own imaginations in- 
numerable yards of unprecedented novelties ; 
while a third class, in well-ordered hives, store 
the very essence of a widely-collected learning 
and yet save their best energies for the produc- 
tion of things of beauty, than which no honey 
can be sweeter. Gentlemen, let us resemble, 
if we can, the bees, remembering that we can 
produce nothing valuable without first storing, 
and that the largest stores are worth nothing 
except as a means to our noble end,—which is 
not reproduction, but production. 

You see our own motto is a worthy guide,— 
“Design with Beauty, Build in Trath,”—but 
what I have tried to point out this evening is 
that our motto is of little use to us if we have 
no means of asking and answering the ques- 
tions “ What is Beauty?” “What is Truth?” 
Our art has many mysteries,—not fewer to-day 
than in the days of old,—and these mysteries, 
if we wish to know Beauty and Truth, are worth 


something more than an evening’s considera- 
tion. 





Mr. Leonard Stokes said he had great plea- 
sure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse for his admirable paper, and he 
should also like to couple with that vote of 
thanks an expression of their indebtedness to 
the President for the way in which he had read 
the paper, and a vote of condolence with Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse on the cause of his absence. 
One of the things that strack him most in the 
paper was what Mr. Waterhouse had said 
about architects’ restrictions. He (the _— 
thought that restrictions were their salvation 
savy So a ae te more difficult than 
to gn a bu g for an imagin site, 
with a perfectly free hand to do just. whai 
one liked. There was nothing to start from, 
nothing to aim at, and nothing to be overcome. 
Mr. Waterhouse had said that it was-a most 
difficult thing to overcome a problem of: that 
sort if one had unlimited money. If they had 
an unlimited site and unlimited money, it was 
very nearly as awkward. If they had an 
awkward-shaped piece of ground, it was some- 
times difficult to know how the building was to 
be placed upon it; but the very difficulty 
imposed by the problem led to its being so 
carefully considered that the building gained 
by it. He had certainly gained a great deal of 
instruction from the paper, which was full of 
thought, and contained a great deal of informa- 
tion admirably put. It brought home to them 
various truths which they might otherwise have 
overlooked. He had no criticisms to offer upon 
the paper, for he agreed with almost every- 
thing that Mr. Waterhouse had said. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow said he had very great 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. Mr. 
Waterhouse, in the paper which he had sub- 
mitted to them that evening, had brought to 
their notice some of those mysteries which were 
great puzzles. It had always been one of the 
greatest puzzles, or mysteries, in connexion 
with architecture to arrive at any conclusion 
whatever as to the manner in which public 
opinion, or public appreciation, was based. He 
quite agreed with what Mr. Waterhouse had 
said as to public opinion existing in the 
time when the best architectu-e was done, 
in the time of Pericles, or in the time of 
the early Italian Renaissance. For his own 
part he did not think that the public of those 
times appreciated architecture more than the 
public of the present day. He was inclined to 
go a step further, and to say that he did not 
think that the architects themselves appre- 
ciated to its fullest extent the work they were 
doing. It always seemed to him that when a 
man was really making an artistic work, 
whether of architecture, or of painting, or sculp- 
ture, or anything else, that he was not thinking 
of the analytical problems to which Ruskin 
and other writers had devoted themselves. The 
critic looked at the artist’s work with a view to 
seeing why it was beautiful. When reading 
Ruskio’s description of the motives which 
actuated Turner in painting his pictures, it 
always struck him (the speaker) that Turner 
never thought a bit about those things. The 
same thing applied to architects. They 
did not trouble themselves: why they did 
this, that, or the other, When they made 
a design they made it to ratis*y their judgment. 
It came into their heads and they did it. If 
that was the cise with the artistic producer, it 
must surely be much more so with the art-appre- 
ciating public. The public did not apprecia‘e 
art from any logical process of thoughs. Their 
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pp woe was probably due to some process 
of thought in their minds, but at any rate they 
were not conscious of it. The best way out of 
the difficulty, he thought, was to adopt the 
theory given by some modern psychologists, 
that the production or appreciation of artistic 
work was the result of sub-conscious cerebra- 
tion. That, he believed, was the secret of the 
production of artistic design,—of artistic work 
of any sort. That helped them out of 
a good many difficulties in the matter of 
education. It showed them at once the fallacy 
of saying that an artist was born and not made. 
They generally found that men with the ability 
to produce artistic work, not being conscious of 
the way in which they made artistic designe, 
came to the conclusion that the power of pro- 
duction which they possessed was born in them. 
To his mind that was quite a mistaken idea. 
That power was the outcome, really, of a large 
accumulation of material, which had been 
stored in their brain or mind, whichever they 
liked to call it, as the result of study and 
work and observation. All that they had 
studied was drawn upon, and fused and 
brought out again in new designs. It was 
always found that men who produced 
the best work in any branch of art were the 
men who haddone the most study. If it was 
simply a matter of being born an artist, and 
not being made, we should find that men 
would produce very fine work without doing 
very much study; but that was exactly 
contrary to all their experience. They knew 
that the men who were at the top of their 
profession or art with regard to their artistic 
productions were men who had devoted an 
enormous amount of hard work to the study of 
what had been done before them; so that 
although they did not consciously make use 
of the result of that study, there was 
no doubt that they did sub-consciously make 
use of it. In that way, he thought they could 
dispose of the doctrine which was so dangerous 
to the young men of the Association, regarding 
their art, that an architect or artist was born 
and not made. If they wanted to be thoroughly 
first-rate men, they must work thoroughly hard 
to obain the material of which their designs 
were going to be made. The relation between 
music and architecture was one upon which 
Mr. Waterhouse had touched several times, and 
he had shown them that there was a close 
analogy between the two arts. He (the 
speaker) thought that that was an analogy 
which could hardly be pushed too far. Mr. 
Waterhouse had mentioned the qualities which 
they called proportion, repetition, and rhythm, 
as to which there could be no doubt whatever 
that their function in music was very similar 
to their function in architecture. He thought 
that they need not despair that as time went 
op, and the public were educated up to appre- 
ciating good architecture by seeing more of it 
before their eyes, that they would at length 
attain a highly desirable state when good 
architecture alone would be tolerated in our 
country. That might take time, because heredi- 
tary influence would have a great deal todo with 
it, but as the children and grandchildren of the 
present generation were growing up, in course 
of time there would be a better appreciation of 
the work of good architects. 

Mr. Hampden W. Pratt and the President 
having made a few remarks, the vote of thanks 
was put by Mr. Stokes and carried, and the 
meeting then terminated. 


en 


THE RoyvaL COMMISSION ON METROPOLITAN 
WATER SuprLy.—This Commission stands adjourned 
until the middle of December. We have in type a 
report of some of the evidence taken at its last 
sittings, but we are obliged to hold it over this 
week, owing to pressure of other matter. 


‘‘ FENNER'S” GROUND, CAMBRIDGE. — The 
authorities of Gonville and Caius College offer to 
sell, provided that their offer be accepted before 
the close of the current year, the freehold of the 
University cricket and athletic ground, commonly 
known as “‘ Fenner’s,” and !ying near the railway 
station on the outskirts of the town, for 12,0002. 
The Purchase Committee have in hand 6,000Z., 
being the accumulated savings of the cricket and 
athletic clubs; promised subscriptions amount to 
2,750/., a sum which they hope will be speedily 
increased by a further sum of 1,250/., so that they 
may, at their meeting en December 7 next, feel able 
to agree to these terms. In that case the balance, 
together with 800/. for contingent expenses, would 
depend upon additional contributions, or remain 
upon mortgage. The Board of Agriculture have 
agreed to the sale, and the purchase must be com- 


pleted before the end of 1894, 
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TURKISH BATH, AVERY-HILL. 


Ie ey HE illustration, from a drawing exhibited 

ma pel) 6=6at the Royal Academy this year, shows 
the Tepidarium of the Bath at Avery- 
hil], equare on plan, and octagonal from the 
arches up to the ceiling,—the Calidarium being 
seen through the archway. | 

The Turkish Bath in this mansion consists of 
three rooms. First, the Frigidarium, or cold 
room, entered by a lobby with double doors 
from a dressing-room. The floor of this room 
is of red and white marble of elaborate design. 
The walls to the springing of the arches are 
lined with statuary, having, the bases, shafts, 
and carved caps of columns of red marble. The 
screen to the spray bath and lavatory is of 
marble. The partition to the wardrobe lobby 
is formed of Spanish mahogany between the 
marble columns, the lower panels being richly 
carved with flat ornament, and the upper part 
filled with stained glass of Moresque design. 
The arches, spandrils, and ceiling are executed 
in glazed Burmantofts faience, in white and 
two shades of red. The fittings to the bath, 
lavatory, doore, &c., are silver plated. 

From the Frigidarium a doorway, hung with 
heavy portiéres, leads into the Tepidarium, or 
warm room, the floor of which is of grey and 
white marble. The plinth, bases, shafts, and 
caps are of white marble, and the walls and 
ceiling of glazed faience, in shades of blue, 
green, grey, and white. 

From this room the Calidarium, or hot room, 
is entered, with a floor of similar grey and white 
marble, and walls,—to the springing line,— 
seats, and pierced coil case of white-veined 
marble, the upper part being of glazed faience, 
in shades of green, blue, grey, and white. 








It was intended to have glazed the inner 


windows of this room with a thin slab of 
Mexican onyx marble. The design and the 
whole of the large and full-sized details of 
every part were prepared by the architect, 
Mr. T. W. Cutler. 





WINDOW, BURFORD CHURCH, 
TENBURY. 


THIS illustration is from a pencil-drawing 
made by Mr. G. W. Rhead, and exhibited under 
his name at the Royal Academy, of a window 
designed by Mr. James Powell, of Whitefriars, 
for a Jesse window, which was fixed this summer 





|in Burford Church. The style of the design was 
in some degree suggested by a German treat- 
‘ment of this class of window, seen at Ulm 
and elsewhere. 

The tone of the window is rich and glowing, 
as demanded by its position under the arch of 
a west tower, The “tree” is of varied shades 
of gold got by the use of silver stain, the 
groundwork a deep blue patterned ; the dresses. 
are richly diapered, the ruby and some of the 
blue acided out of the glass. The effect is 
very rich, though only a few colours were used, 
and eight different glasses at the most. Each 
light bas double iron stanchions and four 
saddle-bars. 





AN ARTIST’S HOUSE AT CROYDON. 


THIS house, which is built on the chalk hilb 
at the southern part of the town, is so planned 
that every room gets a sbare of sunshine and 4 
good view, and there is not a dark corner in it. 
Excepting the chimney-stacks, which are of red 
brick, it is built of local stocks rough cast. A 
little half timber work is introduced in the 
smaller gables. The larger gables are hung 
with Sussex tiles. It will be noticed that the 
plan is very simple, being practically under one 
ridge, and that the fireplaces are so arranged 
that the eleven flues are contained in two 
stacks. Hot-water coils are placed in the 
‘north window of studio and in the hall. For 
so small a house the hall is spacious; from it 
short and wide flight of steps leads to the 
studio. The cost, including about 600. for 
fencing, was under 1,100/. 

The architect is Mr. C. Henman, and the 
drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 


Nos. 39 AND 40, MARGARET-STREET, 

| CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W. 

| THESE. two houses, situated within a ict 
doors of Regent-street, were designed to mee 
'the requirements of medical men. in 
| The plan of No. 40 is somewhat peculiar F 
small room bebin 
a house of 19 ft. 6 1. 


























dispensing with the usual 
the dining-room, which in 
frontage is almost useless, and which of — 
sity becomes a passage-room to the third 100 . 
behind. By this means a small hall is gained, 
out of which the staircase starts, thus outt 
off the basement entirely from the upper 
of the house. 


In order to obtain a broad effect in the front 
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elevation the two houses have been combined 
under one gable, 

_ Je work is carried out entirely in red brick, 

= the exception of the jambs of the front 

oor, which are in red Mansfield stone; the 

~we ara and ornamental parts being in gauged 

ck of a similar colour to the facing. 
€ architect is Mr. F.C. Pearson, and the 


drawing was exhibited 
ae. ited at the last Royal 


(ees 





NORBURY CHURCH, SALOP. 


THE nave of this church was restored about 
Th years ago by the late Mr. Henry Curzon. 
‘ ol state of the funds did not allow of the 

cel being done then, but a recent legacy 
mee apc it to be taken in hand. The old 
§ were in such a bad state that it was 
ound necessary to entirely rebuild them. There 


Were no features of any interest, and no 


vestiges that would give any clue as to what 
the building was originally like were discovered. 
The work is, therefore, not a restoration, but an 
entirely new design. 

The walls are of local stone, with dressings 
of Grinshill stone, and the roof is covered with 
Broseley tiles. The chancel stalls, screen, and 
pulpit, and the exposed portions of the roof, are 
of English oak. The east window will have 
stained-glass by Messrs. James Powell & Sons, 
who are also preparing the mosaic panels for 
the reredos. ‘The builder is Mr. Herbert Jukes, 
of Hopton Castle, and the architect Mr. W. J. H. 
Leverton, of London. 





LIBRARY FIREPLACE, KIPLIN HALL, 
NORTHALLERTON. 


THIs is a fireplace in Late Renaissance style, 
in wood: with a good deal of carved surface 





ornament, kept flat in style so as not to inter- 
fere with the outline of the work. It is from 
the design of Mr. J. H. Hendry, architect, 
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THE LABOUR COMMISSION : 
BUILDING TRADE EVIDENCE.* 


THE section of the Commission dealing with 
the textile, cotton, building, and miscellaneous 
trades, met at the Commission Room, West- 
minster-hall, on Taesday last, Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., presiding, the other Commissioners 
present being Mr. M. Austin, Mr. G. Livesey, 
Mr. E. Trow, and the secretaries, Messrs. John 
Barnett and Geoffrey Drage. We quote the 
following from the Zimes’ report :— . 

Colonel Stanley Bird, Mr. J. Mowlem Bart 
(of Mowlem & Co), Mr. G. Grover, Mr. H. J. 
Wright, and Mr, J. H. Bridgman, representing 
the Central Association of Master Builders, 
gave evidence in contradiction and explanation 
of statements made to the Commission by 
representatives of the workmen. The sugges- 
tion that there was no Government inspection, 
said Mr. Mowlem Bart, was incorrect, as the 
inspector visited his works once or twice a 
year, and had in one case ordered him to put up 
fencing to protect the men against danger from 
machinery. He also asserted that it was not true 
as had been stated, that the men might be 
employed more regalarly if the employers 
cared to employ them. It was always 
the interest of the employers to keep the men 
at work, especially the good workmen. He- 
complained that the trade unions did not take 
care only to admit competent workmen, as the 
builders knew to their cost, and it was gene- 
rally the inferior workman who was the moat. 
active in stirring up strife between employer 
and employed. He urged upon the Commission 
that any trade unionist who objected to work 
with a non-unionist, or who coerced, boycotted, 
or “ blacklegged” a fellow-workman should be 
made amenable to law. He regarded the 
sub-division of labour in the building trades as 
an advantage. As to the relations between 
employer and employed, he was afraid thero 
was not that cordiality between them that 
there ought to be, as the men were still 
animated with a desire to get all they could 
irrespectively of whether their employers got 
anything or not. , 

Mr. Mundella: And I suppose the employers 
are animated by the desire to get all they can? 
—The witness said that possibly might be the 
case, but he did not think they carried it to the . 
same extent as the men. He contended that 
trade unions had either not enough or too much 
power. They had power to order the men to 
strike, which order was readily obeyed by the 
men, but when they ordered the men to go back 
to work upon an understanding being come to, 
the men did not so readily acknowledge the 
authority of the union. 

Colonel Stanley Bird, in reply to Mr. Man- 
della, as to whether there was not a good deal 
of inferior building in London, said that in 
regard to buildings which were erected under 
contract with an architect and a clerk of works 
“scamping” did not go on, but in the case of 
speculative building, which was only subject to 
the supervision of the District Sarveyor, there 
was no doubt that it did prevail. 

Mr. Mandella: I presume you are acquainted 
with some of the buildings in the large West- 
end districts of London, where there are houses 
built on a large scale with high rents, and that 
those buildings are very bad as regards the 
ceiling and the plaster work, and that great 
divisions and cracks are soon to be discovered ? 
—The witness admitted that there were a good 
mavy of such buildings, which after a dozen 
years or so almost wanted rebuilding, but he 
insisted that such were “‘ jerry-built,” by specu-- 
lative builders for the purpose of letting. He 
complained that trade unions, by insisting ona. 
minimum wage to workmen, whether good or 
bad, dragged all men down to a dead level, and 
said that now that the London County Council 
and other public bodies were undertaking their 
own buildirg operations the master builders. 
would soon have tocome to a stop. The allega-. 
tion that master builders were careless of the 
lives of theic workmen in consequence of being 
able to insure themselves against accident, he 
said, was untrue. As to the proposed inspec- 
tion of scaffolding by a State inspector, he said 
he would rather that the responsibility should 








* For reports of previous sittings of this Commission 
when building trade evidence was taken see Builder for 





_ March 5, 1992, p. 184; andf.r Mar.h 26, p. 244. 
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_ be thrown upon the men, because they would 








have a personal interest in seeing that it was 
safe. At his own works notices were 
asking the men to assure themselves that the 


scaffolding and plant were in -good condition, 
and stating that notice should be given to 
the employer if anything defective were dis- 
covered. 

Mr. Mundella pointed out that it was pra+- 
tically impossible for every individual workman 
who was employed on a large job to see that 
the scaffolding was entirely sound. 

The witness, continuing, said that a workman 
did not-do half the work now that he formerly 
did in an hour, notwithstanding the increased 
wages he received and the greater purchasing 
value of those wages. The workman did not 
give his best energies during the hour, and this 
atatement was borne out by every builder in 
London. Instead of doing a fair hour’s work, 
he did as little as he could. 

Mr. Mandella: That is rather a serious 
a tion.— Very serious, but I make it with 
fall knowledge of what I tay. We get a good 
deal less work out of the men now per hour than 
we ever did. A bricklayer would formerly lay 
1,000 bricks in a working day of ten hours, but 
now a man will not lay more than 300 to 400 
bricks in a day of nine bours. The letting of 
brickwork was now at 903. a rod, instead of 
from 303. to 40s., and in the joinery trade, from 
the same cause, it cost as much now to produce 
the same work by machinery as when the men 
had to do the whole of the work by band. 

Mr. G. Dew, of the London Buildiog Trades’ 

«Committee, and Mr. F. C. Barton, a member of 
the S‘rike Committee of Carpenters and Joiners, 
- detailed the circumstances of the late s'rike in 
the London building trades from the men’s 
point of view, alleging unreasonableness on be- 
half of the masters in refusing to meet the men, 
though they admitted that the first definite 
offer of arbitration came from the masters. 
Asked if they were willing, on behalf of the 
men, in the case of any future dispute to refer 
the matter to an equal number of representa- 
tives of each class with an impartial arbitrator, 
Mr. Dew said he would not like to say so, as the 
workmen felt they were so terribly sold in the 
‘last arbitration, though perronally he had no 
fear of the result if the arbitrator was an im- 
partial man. The men had now an advance 
of a hilfpenny an hour, secured by mutual 
agreement from the masters, and a forty-eight 
- hours week taking the year rourd. | 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL: 


SCHEME FOR CARRYING OUT WORKS WITHOUT 
THE INTERVENTION OF A COSTRACTOR. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday afternoon last at Spring- 
— the Chairman, Mr. John Hatton, pre- 
siding. 


Tenders for reconstructing a portion of the 
Irongate Sewer were opened by the Chairman, 
..and referred to the Main Drainage Committee. 
(The list appears on another page under the 
‘heading “‘ Tenders.”) 

The greater part of the sitting was occupied 
by the discussion of tbe following important 
report, presented by the General Purposes 

- Committee, on the proposed scheme for carry- 
ing out works without the intervention of a 
contractor :— 


** We have, in accordance with the resolution of 
the Council of October 18,* considered the best 
manner in which works can in future be carried 
out, and we now report the conclusions at which we 
have arrived, together with proposals as to the 
necessary organisation and s‘aff. 

a) As to the Council and Committees.—We are of 
opinion that, instead of appointing a new Com- 
mittee, the existing Stores Commit’ee should be re- 
.constituted, so as to represent more Committees 
than at present, and that there should be entrus'ed 
to it the present duties of the Stores Committee as 
to the purchase of articles required for general use, 
and, in addiction thereto, the whole question of 

urchase and storage of plant and materials required 
in the execution of works, and the general super- 
intendence of all stores and store-keeping at the 
various depots in the metropolis. To these would 
also be added the new duty of carrying out the 
works resolved upon by the Council. 

Our reasons for the above suggestion are that, in 
the first place, the present arrangements for store- 
keeping are very unsatisfactory. There are various 
depéts in different parts of the metropolis of 
greater or less importance, managed by store- 
clerks of varying capacity, under in some cases the 
Architect, and in cthers the Engineer. The store- 
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clerks carry on their work independently, and the 


directed to arrange for the system of store-books, 
the method of keeping accounts and the annual 
stock-taking, reporting on these points to the 
Finance Committee. e think that it would be 
an improvement to remove the whole organisation 
out of the Comptroller’s department, leaving to 
that department only the duty of conducting the 
anual stock-taking and audit. It is necessary, 
therefore, to organisé the store-keeping on a new 
basis, and this would probably best be done by 
entrusting the arrangement thereof to the Chief 
Officer of the new department, who, with the aid of 
proper assistants, would thoroughly overhaul and 
direct the system of store-keeping at the depéts, 
and also would be capable of advising the Com- 
mittee on all questions of purchase of stores, p!ant, 
and material. 

Our second reason is that a large portion of the 
work of the new Works Committee would consist 
in the purcbase of plant and material, and the 
provision of yards, &c., fur keepiog such plant and 
material. For this purpose the Committee would 
of necessity have to organise a system of store- 
keeping in respect to their works, and it would be 
but a slight extension of their work to include the 
supervision also of stores, &c., for ordinary use. 


We recommend :— 


‘1. That the Stores Committee be reconstituted, and 
thas the new Committee be named ‘‘The Works aod 
Stores Committee,” and do consist of fifteen members, 


viz. :-— 

1 representative from the Asylums Committee. 

Bridges Committee 

Corporate Property Committee 
vie an Establishment Committee 

90 - Finance Committee 

Fire Brigade Committee 
Highways Committee 
Improvements Committee 
Industrial Schools Committee 
Maio Drainage Committee 
Parks Committee 

99 ‘9 Public Health Committee 

nd three t> be elected by the Council. 


2. That the respective functions of the different Com- 
mittees be definitely settled by the enactment of the 
following standing orders :— 

(a) Every Committee recommending the execution of 
any works shall state whether they propose that the 
works shalt be executed by a contractor or by the 
Council without the intervention of a contractor, and, 
if the latter course be recommended, they shall lay 
before the Council fall plans, specifications, and eati- 
mate of cost of the proposed works. ‘this standing 
order shall not at present extend to works of ordiaary 
maintenance or repair. 

(>) When the Council resolves to execute any works 
without the intervention cf a contractor, the plans and 
specifications shall, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Council, be thereupon referred to the Works Com- 
mittee. It either the plans, specifications, or estimate 
of costs appear to be inaccurate or insufficient, the 
Works Committee shall report to the Council accord- 
ingly, and the matter shall be referred back to the 
criginating committee to bring up amended particulars. 
If or so soun as the Works Committee are satisfied as to 
the accuracy or sufficiency of the plans, specifications, 
and estimates, they sball report to the Council to that 
effect, and shajl proceed forthwith to carry the works 
into execution. 

(c) No question shall be raised by the Works Com: 
mittee except as to the accuracy or sufficiency of the 
plans, specifications, or estimates, nor shall the Works 
Committee be at any time entitled to vary the plans 
or specifications, except upon the advice of the Eagineer 
or Architect, aod in communication with the 
originating Committee, and after reporting the same 
to the Council. 

Nothing in this order shall prevent the Engineer or 
Architect, or the Works Committee, from taking 
action in cases of emergency not admitting of delay; 
— action shall be reported to the Council forth- 


3. That the order of reference to the Works and 
Stores Committee be as follows :— 

(a) The Committee shall carry into execution all 
works which the Council resolves to execute without 
the intervention of a contractor. 

(0) The Committee shall have the control of the 
staff exclu.ively employed in connection with the 
works of construction and repair undertaken by them. 

(c) The Committee shall consider and report to the 
Council as to the provision of store-yards and work- 
+ necessary for carrying out the works committed 

em. 

(dq) The Committee shall control all store-yards 
workshops, and store depéts of the Council, and shall 
carry out the regulations of the Councils as to store 
accounts, tenders for stores, and the ordering, issue, 
and condemation of stores. 

(e) When the Council shall have resolved to execute 
any works without the intervention of a contractor, 
and shall have passed the necessary estimate of the cost 
of such works, the Committee shall have power to con- 
tract, on behalf of the Council, for the supply of plant 
and material, provided that the amount of the contract 
does not exceed 500/., and provided that no contract be 
entered ‘into by the Committee which shall cause the 
above estimate to be exceeded without the special 
authority of the Council, and provided also that no 
contract involving an expenditure of more than 100i. 
—_ entered into except after public advertise- 
men 

72 ane Committee shall keep separate accounts of 
liabilities entered into in connexion with each work, 
and information of every liability entered into shall be 

forthwith to the Comptroller of the Council. 
@ The Committee shall undertake the preparation 
of the schedules and the consideration of the tenders 
for all 8 supplied to the Council. 
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® See Builder for October 22, pp. 321, 822. 


(h) e Committee shall consider all questions as to 
contracts for 


general repairs. 
| 4. That, as a consequence of the foregoing transfer of | 


only check upon them is that the Comptroller is_ 





reference, the reference to the Finance Committee be 
amended by withdrawing from that Committee the 
duty of carrying out the regulations of the Council as 
to stores, with the exception of the duty of making pro. 
vision for an annual stocktaking and audit by the 
Comptroller’s department ' 


(b) As to the Staff.—We recommend :— 


‘5. That a new department be established, to be 
called the ‘‘ Works Department,” and that there be en- 
trusted to this department the execution of all works 
upon plans prepared by the Eogioeer or the Architect, 
and the custody and regulation of the Council's stores, 

6. That the salary of the head of the department be 
fixed at 1,0007., and the qualifications for the post be a 
thorough experience of the purchase of material and 
plant, and the carrying out of large works under some 
well-known contractor. 

7. That the head of the department be styled ‘‘ Chief 
Officer of the Works Department,” and be responsible 
under the Works Committee for,— 

(a) Advising as to the purchase of stores, plant, and 
material. 

(b) The execution of all works carried out by the 
Works Committee on behalf of the Council. 

(c) The employment and supervision of all officers 
=, workmen in his department or employed on 
works. 

(d) The regulation and direction of all store-yardr, 
depéts, and workshops belonging to the Council. 

8. That a central store-yard be provided, and that th» 
staff at present employed at the County Hall uncer the 
Comptroller be removed thereto, and cease to form part 
of the Comptroller's Department. 

9. That tnere be three branches in the Works 
Department. viz. :— 

Engineering Branch. 
Building Branch. 
Stores Branch. 

10. That the subordinate staff of the Works Depart- 

ment be as followz— 


(a) General— 
Ove Iist-class clerk at the com- 
mencing salary of .. se -- £200 


» sed ” 99 rT) 100 
(b) In the Engineering branch— 

One engineer .. - 
One cost clerk.. ’ 


-. salary £400 
: oe 50 
Gangers, foremen, and labourers as neces- 


sity arises. 
(c) In the Building branch— 
Oae principal assistant for build- 
ings .. - “ on salary £250 
Priving clerk ; om 200 
Measuring surveyor le - 200 
Foremen and labourers as necessity 
arises. 
(d) In the Stores branch — 
One principal) storekeeper at the 
commencing salary of .. ne 
One 8rd-class clerk _,, 100 


Store clerks at the varivus depots.’ 


In the event of the above recommendations being 
adopted, we further recommend— 


‘11. That the several Committees concerned be re- 
quested to appoint their respective representatives on 
the new Works and Swres Committee before 
D-c*mber 6, and that until that date the Stores Com- 
mittee do continue in office and proceed under their 
present order of reference.’ ” 


Mr. Benn, M.P., ihe Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, in introducing the report, said that 
counsel’s opinion had been taken as to the 
legality of the proposals of the Committee, Sir 
Horace Davey and Mr, Haldane, Q.C., having 
given opinions which folly warranted the 
Committee in presenting their proposals to the 
Council. He explained that the proposed new 
department would stand in all respects in the 
relation of a contractor, and would be subject, 
just as outside contractors were, to the control 
and supervision of the Superintending Archi- 
tect, the Chief Eogineer, and other officers of 
the Council. 


Mr. Fardell moved the following amend- 
ment :— 


** That, inasmuch as the Council possesses no express 
statutory power authorising it to establish a works 
department having for its object the execution of all 
works not yet sanctioned by Parllament, the further 
consideration of the report be postponed until such 
time as express powers are granted to the Council by 
Act of Parliament.” 


This was seconded by Mr. Matthews. After 
a long discussion, the Council divided, when 
there voted: For the amendment, 28, against it, 
82; majority against the amendment, 54. 

In the course of some further debate on the 
detailed recommendations of the report, 1t was 
resolved that the proposed title of “Chief 
Officer of the Works Department” should be 
changed to “ Manager of Works and Stores, 
and that the salary should be 700/. a yeal, 
instead of 1,000/, as proposed by the Com- 
mittee. 

The recommendations of the Committee a 
amended were then agreed to, and the follow- 
ing resolution was also adopted :— 

“ That the several committees concerned be requested 
to appoint their respective representatives on the — 
Works and Stores Committee before December 6, 8” 
that until that date the Stores Committee do continue 
in office, and proceed under their present er 
reference. ’ 


The following additional reference to the 
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Committee was also (despite some opposition) 
adopted, on the motion of Mr. Westacott :— 

“The Committee shall, on the completion of the 
works referred to them, forthwith report to the 
Council. that such works are completed, with 
particulars of the estimated and actual cost thereof.” 

After transacting some other business, the 
Council adjourned to an extra meeting to be 
held this Friday, the 25th. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE (LONDON) ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
~4oN.—At the ordinary fortnightly meeting of 
this Association, held in the meeting-room of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on the 
18th inst., Mr. H. O. Cresswell, President, in 
the chair, the following gentlemen were elected 
members, viz., Messrs. O. G. Crockett, O. Little, 
5, Newnham, and G. H. Allison. The senior 
honorary secretary, Mr. E. S. Gale, having 
announced donations to the library and the 
studio, the President said he was sure they 
would all be sorry to hear that their Vice- 
President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, who was to 
have read his paper to them that evening, would 
be unable to be present, as he was suffering 
from an attack of bronchitis. But Mr. Water- 
house had sent his paper to him (the Presi- 
dent), and had asked him to read it. The 
President then read Mr. Waterhouse’s paper 
on “Some Mysteries of Modern Architecture,” 
which we print in other of our columns this 
week.——The first meeting of the Discussion 
Section for the session 1892-93 was held in the 
rooms of the Association at No. 56, Great 
Marlborough-street, W., on Wednesday, the 
16th inst., when a paper was read by Mr. Theo, 
Moore, A.R.1.B.A., entitled ‘‘What Makes a 
Building Artistic?” The paper was well 
received, and a good discussion followed. 
There was a large attendance, and the session 
promises to be very successful, as a good set of 
papers are promised. 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TI0N.—The annual conversazione of this Asso- 
ciation was held on the 15th inst., at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham. The proceedings opened 
with a reception by the President (Mr. William 
Male, F.R.1.B.A.). During the first hour those 
present were afforded an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the collection of drawings which had been 
got together for the occasion, prominent among 
them being the drawings of the new Assize 
Courts, by Mr. Aston Webb; some examples 
of pen-and-ink drawing, by Messrs. C. KE. 
Mallows, Ernest George and Peto, E. J. May, 
H. H. McConnal, E. C. Bewlay; and water- 
colour drawings and sketches, by Messrs. W. H. 
Bidlake, G. A. Cox, and R. Phené Spiers ; whilst 
Mr, Hale sent a design for a new church at 
Stirchley Street, and Mr. C. E. Bateman some 
pencil sketches of domestic work. Drawings 
were also sent by Mr. E. R. Taylor and Mr, J. 
Pratt. The reception was followed by a 
concert. 

GLascow INsTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—A 
general meeting of this Institute was held in 
Glasgow on the 18th inst., Mr. W. F. Salmon, 
President, in the chair. The Chairman stated 

mt the meeting had been called to consider 
- e following unanimous recommendation of 
rg Council, viz.:—That as the conditions of 

é Lanarkshire Council competitions are un- 
entistactory in the following points, the Insti- 
og recommends that members take no part in 
“a competitions:—1. As the competitors are 
~ assured that an architect of experience will 

associated with the medical officer to advise 

Committee in its decision. 2. That no 
guarantee is given that the author of the design 
pinced py in the order of merit will be em- 
f oe to carry out the work (provided that 
3 Th €s as to his status prove satisfactory). 

: the terms of employment of the archi- 
stated ected to carry out the work are not 
ean om Chairman further commented on 
aie a eaotory nature of the conditions of 
mT tion, and reference was made to the 
2 orial which had been largely signed by the 
the ven throughout the country, by which 
a Re themselves not to take part in any 

on unless a professional assessor was 





appointed. On the i 
D motion of Mr. Campbell 
me md seconded by Mr. John Honeyman, the 


ndation was unanimously ado ted. 
pce ARCHITECTURAL * ieee, poarell 
os Cond lecture of the present session of 
tis 1 ang was @elivered in the Rooms on 
n Y st., by the Honorary President, Mr. 
orrest Salmon, F R.1.B.A., the subject 
& “The Glasgow Building Regulations 


Act.” The lecturer, at the outset, briefly re- 
ferred to the importance of the subject to 
architects, and noted that perhaps the most 
important sections of the Act were those 
affecting the unbuilt-upon areas of: ground 
within the municipal boundaries where fencing 
lands have been laid off in conformity to the 
Act of 1866. The sections of the Act dealing 
with background, through openings, &c., were 
then explained and criticised. The lecturer 
maintained that, instead of specifying the sizes 
of through openings, it would be better to have 
proportioned them to the areas of the hollow 
squares. The Act might also, with advantage, 
have embraced the districts round the city, 
outside its boundaries, to permit of the main 
thoroughfares leading to the country being 
widened in view of possible future extensions, 
Provision might also have been made for 
widening existing streets within the city as 
opportunities occurred, At the close the 
lecturer was awarded a hearty vote of thanks. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SocieTy.—The opening address of the 17th 
session of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society was delivered in the Law In- 
stitute, Leeds, on the 2lst inst., by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. G. B. Balmer, F.R.1.B.A. ae 
thanked the members for the honour they ha 
done him in electing him as their President, 
Mr. Bulmer referred ,to local works in progress, 
and mentioned with satisfaction the increase in 
the muster-roll from seventy-four in 1882 to 110 
in the present year. He next broached an idea 
which had occurred to him, the amalgamation 
of the Leeds, York, and Bradford societies, as 
representing the united county. Sheffield was 
so far on the border that it might perhaps be 
taken as the centre of a large district lying to 
the south of it. -Mr. W. Watson, Wakefield, 
proposed and Mr. J. Holmes Greaves seconded 
a vote of thanks to the President. Six new 
associates and one honorary member were pro- 
posed for election at the next meeting. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—At a meeting of this Association on Monday 
evening last, a lecture, illustrated by limelight 
views, was given by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, 
A.R.I.B,A., on “ Architectural Tours in Belgium 
and Brittany.” 

EH 


BRITISH AKCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


AT the opening of the session, on the 16th 
inst., Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair, some 
interesting discoveries on the site of the old 
valace of Bridewell, Blackfriars, were 
announced by Mr. Loftus Brock. Daring the 
progress of works of rebuilding on the site 
Messrs. Mowlem have laid open the foundations 
of a long length of the western wall. It is 
carried on a series of arches of red brick, which 
spring from abutments of chalk, supported 
upon massive piles of elm, arranged in groups 
of twelve beneath each pier. 

The Chairman exhibited a fine Gothic key, 
one of three, used to open the ancient chest in 
St. Creake Church. Mr. Langdon described 
the remarkable inscribed stone of granite 
which he has discovered in Lewannick Church, 
Cornwall, It has an inscription in Latio, and 
this is repeated in Ogam characters, this being 
the only known example in the county. Pre- 
historic bronze implements, and the matrix of 
the ancient seal of Kelso Abbey, recently found 
in Caermarthenshire, were exhibited by Mrs, 
Lawrence, of Middleton Hall, and Mr. Griffith, 
of Bangor, the respective owners. 

A paper was then read on the “ Early 
Christian Monuments of Glamorganshire,” by 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.). These 
appear to date from Roman times to the period 
of the Norman Conquest, those dating from 
A.D. 700 to 1,000 being covered with interlaced 
and other patterns. Fall-sized rubbings were 
exhibited, and also a complete series of photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Mansel Franklen, of St. 
Hilary. Papers were then read by Dr. Fryer 
upon the discovery of the site of an ancient 
chapel at Horrabridge, Devon, and on a celt 
which has been found at Swansea. 


—_—__+<4+—__—_ 


A New STONE-BREAKING MACHINE.—Messrs, S. 
Mason & Co., of Leicester, have introduced a new 
form of stone-breaking machine which works on 
the toggle principle. It is designed for working 
either on granite and other hard stones or on softer 
stone, the machine being made suitable for either 
purpose by an adjustment of the lever which 
actuates the toggle. The advantages claimed for 
this arrangement are that no foundations are 
required (owing to the steady working of the 





machine) and greater durability. 


- 
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CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


THIS Society visited last week the printing 
works of the proprietors of Black and White 
and of Messrs. Cassell & Co. The members 
at the former pyr were accompanied by two. 
gentlemen of the staff and Mr. Herbert 
Coward, the company’s consulting engineer, 
who explained in detail the whole of the pro- 
cess of printing a first-class illustrated paper, 
commencing at the “composing-room” and 
finishing with the folding and stitching. Those 
members who were not acquainted with the 
modern processes of printing were much 
interested in: tracing the formation of stereo- 
types. Great care and trouble has been taken 
in the selection of the printing and other 
machines ; the former, the visitors regretted to 
find, were of German design and make, the 
regret being caused by the fact that 
these machines were selected solely  be- 
cause their owners believed them to. be 
superior to machines of English make. 
The folding-machine places on the cover, 
and folds 2,600 copies per hour. The 
party then proceeded to the works of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., at Belle Sauvage-yard, where 
they were received by Mr. Hedger, and were by 
him conducted over this large establishment. 
These works are of modern construction, and 
are excellently arranged. The members of. the 
Society commenced their. inspection at the 
ground floor, and were at once taken to the power 
printing-machines, of which there are thirty- 
eight on this floor. The machines are of 
various types and makes, to suit the very varied 
character of the work turned oat by the firm. 
The small power and hand-machines are on the 
upper floors. In the basement were seen the 
lithographing and. calendering machines, 
together with the ingenious arrangement 
adopted both here and at the Black and White 
works -for wetting the paper before it is 
operated on in the printing-room. -The ‘large 
store of paper‘of all kinds was next inspected, 
and from this the party was taken through the 
various floors to the stereotype department 
(having pointed out to them on their way there. 
various guillotine-machines, folding-machines, 
and hydraulic presses, many of them of unusual 
size and power), in which were many excellent 
and cleverly-designed machines for planing and 
trimming the stereotypes. : 


—_— — | 
ee ow 





THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. © 


On Saturday, the 12th inst., the ninth session of 
this Association was inaugurated in an address 
delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, by the 
Chairman of the Council, Mr Hugh Alexander 
(Shoreditch), now elected for the sixth year in suc- 
cession. In the opening portion of the address, 
besides allusions to the succession of Dr. Richardson 
to the late Sir Edwin Chadwick as President of 
the Association, and to the incorporation of the 
Association under the licence of the Board of Trade, 
several other matters were referred to, among them 
being the gift of 3,500/. in furtherance of the 
objects of the Association, under the will of the 
late Mr. Berridge; the invitation by the Société 
Francaise d’Hygiéne to visit Paris; the change 
of title from ‘‘ Inspectors of Nuisances” to that 
of ‘‘Sanitary Inspectors” in Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and the fusion and affiliation of all the 
provincial organisations in England as branches 
of the Association. Among the improvements that 
still remained to beeffected were the reinstatement of 
the name of the Sanitary Inspector in the London 
Public Health Act (1891) in the place it occupied 
beside that of the Medical Officer of Health in the 
Bill as it stood when originally laid before Par- 
liament; to secure for local authorities the right to 
base proceedings on the preliminary notices of their 
inspectors ; to obtain the extension to the whole 
kingdom of the principle, adopted for London in the 
Act of 1891, that after 1895, candidates for the 
position of sanitary inspector shall hold certificates 
of competency ; and to obtain the prescription of a 
minimum salary for sanitary inspectors. Taking 
advantage of the absence in London of any regula- 
tions compelling builders of houses to have proper 
drains, water-closets, dust-bins, a minimum height 
of 7 ft. for the ceilings of rooms, abundant light 
and breathing-space, continuous water supply, 
the necessaries, in short, of respectable 
family life,—regulations commonly enforced in 
provincial districts,—the speculating builder, 
the ignorant architect, and the rapacious land- 
lord had in many districts of London,—in the 
aristocratic West-end as well as in the labouring 
East,—combined for the wholesale erection of 
buildings in which the necessary health conditions 
were conspicuously absent. The Mansion House 


| Council had done good service in obtaining from 
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the Home Secretary an order for inquiry into the 
condition of the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
and the report of that Commission had severely 
condemned the state of things existing in what 
were called *‘ Model Blocks” of dwellings, built on 
the flat system. That report concluded thus :— 

“To say that some of these model blocks are 
built without due regard to sanitary requirements 
would be a misuse of language. The fact is that 
they are built in gross violation of the very first 
principles of sanitation. We mav draw attention 
to some blocks of dwellings on the Vinegar-ground, 
Shoreditch, which illustrate our meaning in a most 
striking manner. Here will be found buildings on 
the flat system over 40 ft. high, and less than 20 ft. 
apart, containing large numbers of separate tene- 
ments, approached by dark corridors. The water- 
closets for these dwellings abut on the corridors, 
and are without direct light or proper ventilation. 
Thedwellings thus approached contain rooms, many 
of which can never be penetrated by the rays of 
the sun. These dark, gloomy habitations are, in our 
opinion, far more likely to become a source of 
danger to the public health than are even the worst 
of the dilapidated cottages to which public atten- 
tion has been drawn by the Mansion House 
Council.” 

After the lapse of nearly two years since that 
report was presented to Parliament, nothing had 
yet been done to prevent the further erection of 
such houses. The history of the Vinegar-ground 

roperty showed that the creation of ground-rents 

d been the point of primary importance in the 
corstruction of the honses. "Winetesn years ago 
this site had been cleared of a congeries of rotten 
and dilapidated houses, light had been let in, and 
air once more freely circulated over the open land. 
That was at the time justly regarded as an excel- 
lent piece of work, but the horror had reappeared 
in the form of a large number of dwellings piled 
up on the top one of another. Nothing could more 
effectively show that a ground landlord, a wrong- 
headed architect, and a reckless speculating builder 
could with impunity build ‘‘in gross violation of 
the very first principles of sanitation,” for there 
was no law to prevent it. In the absence of legis- 
lation, it was perhaps futile to reproach the ground- 
landlord or the building-owner; for if the law 
did not restrain. them, who could‘ But 
there was one functionary, the. professional 
architect, upon whom influence might perbaps 
be brought to Society had claims 
upon professional men, and it was time that they 
should be spoken to very plainly, not only in the 
interest of the public health, but also in that of the 
noble profession of architecture; and as it could 
be proved that some of the very worst of these so- 
called models had been planned by men who write 
R...B.A. after their names, it was high time that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects should 
institute an inquiry, and take steps to remove from 
its roll of membership individuals who, either 
wilfully or ignorantly, planned buildings ‘‘ in viola- 
tion of the very first principles of sanitation.” 
He thought the attention of the London 
County Council, too, should be called to the 
evil, and he suggested that it should be em- 
powered to prohibit the erection of dwellings, the 
plans of which evinced ignorance, on the part of 
the architect, of the principles of sanitation. If 
such plans were returned without explanation, it 
would probably beget on the part of some archi: 
tects a study of things more important than the 
preparation of showy pictures of elevations, by 
which they so often succeeded in palming off the 
grossest defects in planning. 

A discussion followed, on the proposal of a vote 
of thanks for the address, in which Mr. Tidman, 
C.E., Messrs. Grigg (Fulham), West (Waltham- 
stow), Grant (Chelsea), Dee Pe gems 2 &e., 
took part, Nearly all the speakers confirmed from 
their own experiences the evidence adduced in the 
paper of insanitary “‘ Model Blocks,” and approved 
of the suggestion to call the attention of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the London 
County Council to the matter. Mr. West urged 
the Chairman to delete from his ‘some words 
in reference to the Sanitary Institute: Mr. Grant 
said the Sanitary Institute had undergone a great 
transformation, and he hoped overtures would be 
made to bring about more cordial relations between 
the two bodies of sanitariane. Mr. Alexander 
responded to the vote of thanks, which had been 
cordially and unanimously agreed to, and indicated 
his mer See ~ of the suggestions for the emenda- 
tion of his ‘address. After some formal business, 
the meeting closed. 





THE ENcLisH Iron TraDE. — The English iron 
market is again quieter,and the recent spurt in 
Cleveland pig-iron has speedily fallen away, prices 
reverting to their old level. In Scotch makers’ iron 
qnotations are also weaker. Manufactured iron is 
still in poor inquiry, but in one or two instances 
higher rates are demanded. ‘Tinplates maintain 
their recent firmness in tone, and makers are 
holding out for better prices. In steel little is 
doing, and rails have fallen in value. Shipbuilders 


continue to complain of slackness, and engineers 
T 


are only fitfully engaged. 
mendy.—Iro. 


he coal trade is fairly 
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TRADE CATALOGUES, 


Messrs. Longden & Co., of Sheffield and 
London, send us their new illustrated catalogue 
of grates, fenders, kc. The catalogue is com- 
pact and well got-up, and the illustrations, 
though small, are faithfal representations of the 
goods, having been reproduced from photo- 
graphs. There is a clear and concise descrip- 
tion, with price, of each article illustrated. 
What is more gratifying, and what we certainly 
do not find in every catalogue of the kind, is 
that the majority of the articles are of really 
good design. ‘The things we like least are the 
stair balusters, and the attempt to treat coil 
cases in a decorative manner is not more suc- 
cessful here than in most other cases we have 
seen. But the wrought-iron grates of various 
types form an exceedingly creditable set of 
designs, and there is nothing that is in bad taste 
among them. 

Mr. H. A. Hobday, of Chatham, sends us the 
fifth edition of his small but very useful illus- 
trated price-list of tools and workshop appli- 
ances for carpenters and other workmen in the 
building trade 

Messrs. W. H. Spencer & Co., of Hitchin, 
Herts, send us an illustrated catalogue of 
pumps and pumping-machinery of all kinds, 
steam-engines, boilers, &c. 





Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


‘“ ARCHITECTURE A PROFESSION OR AN 
ART.” 


Sir,—In reply to my question whether any- 
one would seriously propose an examination for 
literature, Mr. White writes that an examination 
for literature has existed from time immemorial, 
namely, that in literis humanioribus, 

Setting aside the antiquity of this examina- 
tion, which at Oxford is, I believe, barely ninety 
years old, I reply to Mr. White that it is not an 
examination for literature at all, and has 
nothing to do with my argument. It is an 
examination in literature,—a very different 
thing,—and that only in the literature of Greece 
and Rome. 

My point was that it would be as sensible to 
make a man pass an examination before you 
allowed him to become an author as it is to 
apply a similar test before you let him become 
a designer of buildings. And, further, that it 
is as vain and misleading to dub a man archi- 
tect because he has read about architecture in 
books and answered certain questions on paper, 
as it would be to call him a literary man 
because he has not been plucked in the 
schools. 

You, Sir, Iam sure would not engage as a 
writer on your staff any young man who could 
show a ‘“‘Testamar” in the school of Litt. 
Hum. unless you know from experience that he 
had the natural gifts and the acquired skill 
necessary to an author; and similarly no sane 
person would employ a young architect simply 
because he could put five letters after his name, 
but could give no evidence cf his capacity for 
designing buildings. 

Mr. White traces an analogy where none 
exists. His mistake is natural enough in an 
advocate for the Architectural Examinations, 
because they rest: principally upon: a false 
analogy; and it is not only natural, but, from 
our point of view, instructive, that he should 
have fallenintoit. — 





THOS. G, JACKSON. 


THE PANTHEON. 


Srz,—With reference to your interesting 
article on the recent evidence as to the date of 
the Pantheon, it would be interesting to know 
the exact ‘positions at which the dated tiles 
were found. I write without access to books 
of reference, but I am under the impression 
that Michelangelo is stated, in Murray’s “ Hand- 
book to Rome,” to have held the opinion that 
the upper part of the Pantheon was later than 
the lower part, and was of the time of Hadrian. 
Fergusson, in his Handbook, puts the work as 
still later.* CHARLES J. FERGUSON. 








Sir,— The interesting discovery of M. Chedanne 
as to the date of this building, and suggestions 
thereon given by you in the last issue of the Builder, 











* See our *‘ Note” on p. 412. 


| leads me to make the followirg notes and remarks, 


which may be of use. 

I think it is generally believed that the bronze 
doors, as now in situ, have not been disturbed since 
the date of their erection in the edifice. Now 
these doors rest and work on a threshold block, 
which is a monolith of rich Africano marble, 
2 ft. 3in. broad, extending the entire width of the 
opening and beyond under the bronze pilasters of 
the sides. It is nowhere cracked, but much worn, 
so must be of considerable thickness. 

This special marble was certainly not known in 
the Augustan age, nor do I call to mind its being 
used before Trojan or Hadrian’s date, if so, the 
doorway may not be earlier than Hadrian’s time,* 

The two interior marbles, the numidicum 
(Numidicum) and synnadicum (Synnadicum), used 
for the columns and pilasters, undoubtedly were 
two of the earliest coloured marbles used in Rome, 
The Porphyry was somewhat later. The circular 
slabs of the latter material used in the pavement 
are about 9 ft. across. It would be interesting to 
know whence they came and their date. It maybe 
that they are the missing drums of the Constantine 
column at Constantinople brought back to Rome, 
and cut up into roundels at a later date. 

As regards the portico, seven of the front 
columns are from a site in the Arabian Desert of 
Egypt, ‘‘Mons Claudianus,” some seventy miles 
from the Nile. Now, these quarries were cer- 
tainly not worked before Roman times, and it is 
very doubtful if they were worked in Agrippa’s, 
The transport of them must have been a far more 
stupendous business than that of the red ones 
from Syene, which quarries were near the Nile. If 
this portico,is really Agrippa’s, it may be that 
originally the columns were built with drums of 
white Pentelicus marble, the same as that used for 
the respond fluted pilasters, each of which are in 
four stones with fine jointing (like the Jupiter 
Olympius columns at Athens). They have some- 
what the appearance of being refixed, but I could 
not decide if they were or not lime-putty bedded, 
The carving of the capitals does not help us much, 
the portico and interior both being good ; but the 
former is, I think, the best. W. BRINDLEY. 





THE ST. PANCRAS VESTRY COMPETITION. 


Sir,—The St. Pancras Vestry mean evidently 
to make a d bargain for themselves over the 
competition for their proposed municipal buildings, 
The first premium is to be only 100 guineas if the 
author of the best design does not get the job, and 
only the bare 5 per cent. on the cost if he does, 
involving the forfeit of his premium and of his 
working drawings at the completion of the building. 
The 25 guineas for the third premium is little in alt 
conscience, but in stipulating that all premiated 
designs shall become the property of the Vestry, the 
author of the third premiated design will therefore 
receive this pittance in payment for the complete 
plans of a building to cost 30,000/., which plans 
must, on their intrinsic merits, be quite 
enough to be carried out. 

It can hardly be that the Vestry have acted upon 
the advice of an architect of position, sO far, in 
drawing up such conditions for a competition which 
allow of the promoters reaping a harvest of ideas 
from the profession for a net outlay of 75 guineas. 

‘*Too OLD A Birp,” &c. 





THE PAINTINGS AT MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE. 


Sir,—You state in ‘‘ Notes,” in the current 
Builder, that the wall-paintings at Marlborough 
House were restored by Mr. Richmond, R.A., and 
the late Mr. Henry Merritt. This is inaccurate ; 
my father had nothing to do with the restoration of 


these reputed works of Daguerre. 
JOHN RICHMPND. 





CERTIFICATE OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. 


Srr,—I quite agree with the letter in last week's 
edition frou your correspondent ‘G. 8. L It 1s 
high time a note of warning was given to the Sani- 
tary Institute in regard to the class that they 
are certifying as Sanitary Inspectors, a very 
proportion of whom are entirely incompetent to 
carry out the duties of a Sanitary Inspector through 
the lack of either any technical knowledge or train- 
ing. A large number of certificates are obtain 
simply by a few months’ or even weeks crammyng 
from text-books, assisted, perhaps, by the help 0 
a professional coach, things all very well, Ss 
in their way, but which alone will never make be 
really good Inspector. The Sanitary me 
must, as your correspondent says, and very righuy, 
too, if its Certificate is to command respect, vane 
that candidates have a thorough knowledge 0 | at 
most important thing to make a really pe 
Inszector,—that is building construction. I wo 








i to the 
* I hope shortly to be able @o give notes as 
saremnchanianl canine of ancient quarries — ap 
be of use to archeologists, as it is impose! e 
building to be older than the first working of a quafry 





from which the marble came. 
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eee 
make the duties of Food Inspector and Sanitary 
Inspector into two entirely distinct offices. 

An Assoc. SAN, INST. 








THE SIX CLERKS’ INN, CHANCERY- 
LANE. 


Sir,—In your last issue you refer to the site of 
the Six Clerks’ Inn, Chancery-lane. In an old deed 
mention is made of tbe inn as under :— 


‘¢ Grant by John Higden, &.T.P., of Wolsey’s 
College, Oxford,” certain estates, and ‘‘A Mes- 
suage in Chanceler-lane, in the suburbs of 
London, lying between the messuage in the 
tenure of the Six Clerks on the north and 
Ballard’s-lane on the south, and abutting on the 
highway called Chanceler-lane on the east and 
the field called Thicketfield on the west, as held 
by the dean and canons of the gift of Sir William 
Weston, prior of St. John’s. 

Dated in the College Chapel, Oxford, 
January 15, 1530.” 

This ‘‘ grant” was followed by another. that gave 
to the King the ‘‘ Six Clearkes Inn,” as under :— 


‘¢ Grant by Sir William Weston, Prior of St. 
John’s Hospital, to Sir William Poulett, 
Christopher Hales, Attorney-General, Baldwin 
Mallett, and Thomas Cromwell, to the King’s 
use, of the manor of Hampton Court, Middlesex, 
with the advowson of the prebend of Blewbury 
in Salisbury Cathedral, and a messuage in the 
tenure of the Six Clerks on the north, and 
Ballards-lane on the south, and abutting on 
Chancery-lane on the east, and Fycketbettsfild 
to the west. 

Hugh Whalley, Ralph Saddeyler, and Will 
Brabazon to enter in the Prior’s name and 
deliver up possession for him. 

Dated from Hampton Court, June 5, 1538.” 


These documents do not agree with the statement 
that ‘‘ John Kedermister bought the house in 
Chancery-lane for the Six Clerks.” It is clear that 
in 1538 the Six Clerks were merely tenants under 
the Prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
that institution having obtained it from the King 
when he suppressed the Knights Templars, and 
gave a large portion of their plundered estate to the 
Knights of St. John ; but that is along time since, 
and John Kedermister’s alleged gift has no date. 

WALTER BLoTT, 





STREET CLEANSING. 


$ir,—In reference to the remarks in the Builder 

of the 19th inst. as to the sloppy sweepings of the 
roads being left in the gutters at the street 
crossings, perhaps the following suggestions may 
be worth the consideration of our sanitary 
authorities, 

My scheme is, that small covered cesspits be 
formed under the channels at suitable distances 
fitted wito strong gratings and close covers, that 
the slops be swept into them, and at convenient 
times the slops be pumped up into the vans or 
carts, This would entirely get rid of sloppy 
gutters, and the objectionable and slow process of 
ladling up as now done. The initial cost would 
be 80 trifling that it* would soon be saved in the 
labour of filling the carts, and the comfort to 
pedestrians would be worth much. 

G. H. LUETCHFORD, 





A PLEA FOR THE COAL FIRE, 


SiR,— Already one seems to hear the clink of the 
cooling embers of the last coal fire. Its death will 
‘ ee one, 
_ coal fire is more than cheery, it is sympathetic ; 
7 its life, with its dark days nad bright am its 
— of steady glow and fitful flicker, is like our 
wall ' It animates the shadows it casts on our 
Mi wen fancy makes them figures of our past; and 
each glint of light it scatters around us we see a 
= of a future that we may hope for. And in its 
aeert desire to rise above itself there is a 
hearts of the yearning of every true man’s 


te through a long evening with a coal fire is 

paratively 7 ois thee of a living thing. Com- 
’ 0 81 wi . ° . 

company of a corpse, a gas stove is to sit - the 
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Stason ~ SCREEN,’ Wrst PELTON CHURCH, 
: M.A carved oak chancel-sereen has just 
aengay in West Pelton’ Church, . Durham. 
re 1S constructed of wainscot oak, un- 
Sg 15 ft. 3 in. high, and about 20 ft, 
ay * consists of three bays, the two sides being 
th oa into four, having their upper parts 
le the ppen tracery in the form of the fleur-de- 
yon intervening uprights being enriched with 
os _, ainscles with crocketted finials. Above 
a juounded cornice with a wide pierced band 
. aves and fruit, and over this is a deep 


— of open tracery, leaves, and flowers. The 


ta ws 
: e 
about 2007. ¢ 

ick, be - Irom the 








It is 


panels are filled in solid with carved 
fil trace 
retaining the idea of the vagy io 
work has been executed at a cost of 
designsof Mr, A. Crawford 


the firm of J 
Raniah ohnson & Crawford Hick, 
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CONCRETE.—XXII. 
FOUNDATIONS. 


au] SCEPT in those districts where there is 
an abundant supply of rag-stone 
3 footings, concrete is universally used 
in England for foundations, perhaps alone, or 
in conjanction with piles, steel rails, cc. The 
regulations of the London County Council 
respecting foundations are as follows :— 


‘‘The foundations of the walls of every house or 
building shall be formed of a bed of good concrete, 
not less than nine inches thick, and projecting at 
least four inches on each side of the lowest course 
of footings of such walls. If the site be upon a 
natural bed of gravel, concrete may be omitted 
from the foundations of the walls with the approval 
of the District Surveyor. The concrete must be 
composed of clean gravel, broken hard brick, pro- 
perly burnt ballast, or other hard material to be 
approved by the District Surveyor, well mixed with 
freshly-burned lime or cement in the proportions of 
one of lime to six, and one of cement to eight of the 
other. material.” 


These regulations are open to several grave 
objections. In the first place, it is matter for 
surprise that, while the thickness of walls is 
carefully defined according to their height, 
length, &c., the thickness of the foundations, 
on which the stability of the walls primarily 
depends, is not prescribed more particularly 
than “not less than 9 in. thick.” Then, again, 
why should it be necessary to use brick foot- 
ings at all, when we know that Portland cement 
concrete (1 to 8) is nearly four times as strong 
as brickwork set in cement mortar (1 to 1) ?* 
The thickness of the concrete might be in- 
creased, and the wall might be built upon it 
without any brick footings, and a saving in the 
total thickness of the foundations might thus 
be effected without loss of strength. Nothing 
is said as to whether the sand and coarse 
material are to be measured separately or not, 
and this, as we have shown, is a matter greatly 
affecting the strength of concrete. And lastly, 
concrete may be of nearly any kind of lime, 
however feebly hydraulic, in the propor- 
tion of 1 lime to 6 aggregate, while, if 
the very best Portland cement be used, no 
more than eight parts of aggregate can be 
mixed with it, and yet the latter might be 
eight or ten times the strength of the former. 
Sarely the framers of these regulations could 
not have known the results of Mr. Grant’s 
experiments on the strength of various kinds of 
concrete.t Altogether he made 350 6-in. cubes 
of concrete having varying proportions (by 
volume) of lime or cement and aggregate; the 
aggregate in each case consisted of gravel and 
sand (apparently mixed together just as 
obtained from the pit or river), weighing 
137 lbs. per bushel; ten blocks were made of 
each kind, were kept in air, and crushed at the 
end of twelve months. Table XXIV. has 
been calculated and framed from Mr. Grant’s 
figures. { 
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Mr. Bernays, at Chatham Dockyard, found that 
1 to 12 Portland-cement concrete cost the same 
as 1 to 6 lias-lime concrete, and was stronger 
and more uniform. There is no doubt that the 
regulations of the London County Council 
favour the use of inferior matrices in concrete. 

The average ratios of strength deduced from 
Mr. Grant’s tests show that 1 to 8 concrete is 
about three-fourths the strength, 1 to 10 about 
one-half the strength, and 1 to 12 about one- 
third the strength of 1 to 6 concrete. These 
are the average ratios; individual cases are 
sometimes very different from these; for 
instance, grey-lime concrete (1 to 8) appears 
weaker than (1 to 10), the lias-lime concrete 
No. 3 gives practically equal results with the 
three different proportions, and the Portland- 
cement concrete No, 11 has less strength when 
1 to 6 thanwhen1to8. But we must look on 
these instances as abnormal. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the /ime-concretes,— 
namely, Nos. 1, 3, and 5,—differ most widely 
from the average ratios. And this is one of 
the disadvantages of lime-concrete; one is 
never as sure of its behaviour as of that of 
Portland cement. ) 

The foundation of a wall, as required by the 
regulations of the London County Council, is 








, BD 
Figure 4, 


shown in fig. 4. Fig. 5 shows two forms of 
concrete foundation, in which the brick footings 
are replaced by concrete, having approximately 
the same shape as the brickwork, The slopes 








figure 5, 


and set-offs would have to be formed with 
boards roughly fixed in position, and removed 
vhen the concrete had set. 

The minimum thickness of concrete founda- 




















TABLE XXIV. 
Compressive Strength of Concrete in Tons per Square Foot. 
Weight Proportion of Lime or Cement to 
No. Limes and Cements. per Gravel and Sand. oid 
Bnshel. 1 to 6 1to8 1 to 10 1 to 12 
Ibs. Tons. Tons. ‘Tons. Tons. 
1 I i cal. eiinckarca dinscebecchidibaps ' ¥" \eleeds 102 4°6 6°21 i Si 
2 Grey: lime Selenitic ...... i......ccceceeseseeeee | ce eees 18°5 7°6 ° 2 ee a 
3 SO MGTIREROTEN TC SC OE Ba TEe dae eee 11°4 11-1 11°5 se 
4 Ties Mone Selenite « .osedcn cic). Socctcdn Gives dl} 2] ivcteus 17*2 19°6 10‘2 ponmde: 118 
5 De i irik ca detn ides i. Cubic dsids. cccanelh, dou Ties addons 23°0 10°7 8°5 biddee 
6 NET TE CRE OTT CTT Sana Ber era 26 °6 15°3 13°5 meni 
7 Seldnitic Rugby lias) iiv.cic. cc... ccc ccseceesee | > evncee 37°1 34°2 21°1 cot 
8 Selenitic Aberthaw lime........:..........00.06 0 | wee ees 34°1 21°8 15°4 oe ae 
9 Rugby Lias Cement...........0........ccceeee eee 74 17°2 10°7 wef" Secs 
10 Postiand Coen’ .iio35.068. ici leech ie 114 | 100°7 76°4 58°5 37°1 
11 Portland Cement .............0isces.cssceseeses | 120 86-4 | O17 | 522 | 201 | 























If we compare the 1 to 6 lime-concretes with 
the 1 to 8 cement-concretes, we find that the 
best. lias-lime concrete tested by Mr. Grant 
(No. 5) is less than one-third the strength of 
the worse Portland-cement concrete, and only 
one-fourth the strength of the better. Port- 
land-cement concrete (1 to 12) is shown to be 
better than the best lias-lime concrete (1 to 6). 





* John Grant. 
t ** Proceedings,” Inst. C.E., Vol. Ixii. (1879-80), 
part IV. 





t For the tensile strength of the same limes and 
cements see table II., p. 56, ante. 








tions is specified by the London County Council 
to be 9 in., but nothing whatever is said as to 
any additional thickness which may be required 
for heavier walls. 
of the walls of Street’s Law Courts was 7 ft. 
thick, and that under the walls of the great 
hall there was 10'ft. thick; but apparently the 
London County Council, although it regulates 
the thickness of walls, thinks the thickness of 
foundations quite a trivial matter. 
the subject is one which has received little or 
no attention from writers. 
tent to guess 
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Undoubtedly the subject is fraught with 
difficulties, as in every case there are “ unknown 
quantities” which give an element of uncer- 
tainty to the calculations. Perhaps, however, 
a few words will show that the thickness 
(within reasonable limits) of concrete founda- 
tions is calculable, 

Bearing Power of Grounds.—The first 
“unknown quantity” with which we have to 
deal is the bearing power of the ground itself. 
This, of course, may vary from nearly zero for 
bog to several hundred tons per square foot for 
solid granite. In founding on bogs or very soft 
ground piles or caissons of concrete or some 
other contrivance must be adopted. But on 
ordinary ground concrete itself is sufficient, 
The safe bearing power of various kinds of 
ground is, roughly, as follows, in cwts. per 
square foot:—Alluvial soil or quicksand, 10 to 
15; soft clay (near surface), 10 to 15; moist 
clay, 20 to 30; compact clay, nearly dry, 40 to 
50; dry compact clay of considerable thick- 
ness, 60 to 100; loose sand, 20 to 30; com- 
pact sand, 40 to 60; ditto, prevented from 
s ing, 100 to 150 ; gravel and sand, 40 to 60; 

tto, compact dry and prevented from spreai- 
ing, 80 to 120. The beariog power of most 
solid rocks is far in excess of any weight which 
in ordinary buildings can be put upon them, 
but great care must be exercised on rocky sites 
in bridging over soft dykes or fissures with 
concrete, as otherwise unequal settling must 
occur. Bat of this, more anon. 

Nature of Stress.—It is often thought that 
the stress which is put upon foundations is 
eimply a compressive one, but this is not the 
case. There is more or less of a transverse 
stress, caused by the weight of the wall acting 
upon the central portion of the foundation and 
tending to crackitlongitudinally. To minimise 
this stress, the lower portion of the wall is 
spread out gradually almost to the breadth of 
the foundation proper. Bat the amount of the 
transverse stress varies according to the sup- 
porting power of the ground and the width of 
the foundation (the latter, however, being modi- 
fied by the spread of the lower part of the 
wall). If the concrete be laid on solid rock, 
there is no transverse stress ; in such a position, 
concrete is not needed, for the chief office of 
concrete is to distribute the weight of the wall 
over such an area of ground that little or no 
settlement may occur. The firmer the ground 
the less may the width and thickness of the 
concrete be. 

Calculation of thickness, &c.—Let us assume 
that the total weight of the wall, floors, and 
roof acting upon the foundation shown in 
fig. 4 is 110 cwt. per lineal foot, and that the 
ground is moist clay with a safe bearing-power 
of about 30 cwt. per square foot. If we divide 
110 by 30 we find the necessary width of the 
foundation to be 44in., as shown. Required 
the thickness. 

The second “‘ unknown quantity” now thrusts 
ivself upon our notice: to what extent is the 
weight of the wall distributed by the brick 
footings? Probably the outermost half-brick 
at each side bears little or none of the weight, 
but so much depends on the bricks, the bond, 
and the mortar that no definite rule can be laid 
down. Assuming such, however, to be true in 
this case, we have the weight of the wall, &c., 
distributed over the central 27 in. of the 
concrete, as shown at A B. 

As action is equal and opposite to reaction, 
the upward thrust of the ground, shown by the 
arrows under the concrete, is as the weight 
upon it,—namely, 30 owt. per square foot. The 
concrete between A and B will be subject to 
simple compressive stress, but the parts AC 
and BD are inverted cantilevers, uniformly 
loaded, and fixed at A and B respectively. 
Perhaps the calculations will be more easily 
followed if the figure be turned upside down. 
formula VII. in the preceding chapter gives 
the breaking weight of uniformly-loaded can- 

2 


1 
levers:—W==C——. ‘Transposing this, we 
3WL 
CB 
In the example before us, L=8°5 in, 


B=12 in., W=— x 30=21°25 cwt., and C=15 
for concrete composed of 1 Portland cement, 
2 sand, and 6 broken stone.* Substituting 
these values for the letters on the right side of 


the equation, we get :—D= a/ i = = — = 
‘Ox 12 
4/301 =5°5 in. 





get :—D= 











This is a thickness at which fracture would 
jastoccur. It must be multiplied bya factor 
of safety, which for ordinary foundations may 
be taken at 4. The safe thickness of the 
concrete will, therefore, be 22 in. 

If the brick footings were omitted, the length 
of each cantilever would be 13 in., and W 
would be 32°5cwt. Then we should have— 


$x3825x13 —— 
D= — Ld ee e + « 
16x12. = /70'4=8°4in. Multiply 


ing by 4, as before, we find the safe thickness 
to be nearly 34 in., as shown in fig. 5, 7.¢e., 3 in. 
less than the concrete and brick footings shown 
in fig. 4. 

The sides of the concrete conld be sloped or 
stepped, as in fig. 5, without in any way de- 
tracting from its strength. Certainly the 
foundation entirely of concrete would be more 
economical than that of concrete and brick, 
strength for strength. The London County 
Council regulations, however, insist on the 
brick footings, although in many cases, owing 
to bad bond, soft bricks, and mud-like mortar, 
the brick footings are of extremely doubtful 
service. 








a es 
OBITUARY. 
Mr. JAMES WILLIAMS, F.R.IL.B.A. — The 


R.1.B.A. Journal announces the death, on the 
9th inst., of Mr. James Williams, who will be re- 
membered chiefly in connexion with many of the 
Post-offices erected in this country. Born 
January 20, 1824, he entered H.M. Office of 
Works at the age of twenty-four. In 1859, he was 
appointed Surveyor for the erection of Post-offices. 
Among the numerous buildings erected under his 
supervision may be mentioned the Post-offices at 
Manchester, Huil, Nottingham, Newcastle,Sheffield, 
and Bristol; in London the G.P.0O. West, the 
Post-office in Bedford-street, and the Savings Bank, 
Queen Victoria-street. 

Mr. J. GoLpIcuTT TURNER, F,R.1.B.A.—Mr. 
Goldicutt Turner, whose death occurred on the 12th 
inst. in his fifty-first year, was (according to the 
R.I.B.A. Journal) articled to his father, the late 
Mr. Jobn Turner. For two years he was an assis- 
tant to the late Sir Horace Jones, and in 1864 
became a partner with his father. For several 
years he served on the Council of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, and in 1876 he succeeded his 
father as Hon. Secretary, resigning his official 
duties in 1880. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE QUEEN ELEANOR MONUMENT, WALTHAM 
Cross. —Through the exertions of the Secretary of 
the Restoration Committee, Mr. J. Tydeman, the 
restoration of this ancient monument has now been 
completed. The work was commenced about four 
years -ago. under the supervision of Mr. C 
Ponting, F.S.A., the work being executed by Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter; but by reason of the ex- 
haustion of the funds, it was not possible at the 
time to complete the work. By the liberality and 
kindness of the local gentry, aided by the Local 
Board, the necessary funds have now been raised, 
In no case, we are told, has the ancient work been 
interfered with, and the original lines of the steps 
and benching, so far as it was possible to do so, 
have been strictly followed. The railing of wrought- 
iron is of late thirteenth-century character. he 
lower part of the rail is from the tomb of Edward L., 
now destroyed, and the upper part from that of 
Queen Eleanor, still in Westminster Abbey. The 
masonry work has been carried out by Mr. Hanchet, 
of Waltham Abbey, and the railing by Messrs. 
Starkie Gardner, & Co., under the supervision 
of the Eogineer to the Local Board, Mr. ‘Thos. 
Bennett, Assoc.M.Inst. C.E. 

St. Martin’s Pustic Batus.—The Public Baths 
and Wash-houses in Orange-street, Leicester- 
square, belonging to the Parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, were reopened on the 14th inst., having 
been closed for three months for extensive repairs. 
These are the oldest -public baths in London, 
having been erected in the year 1847, accommoda- 
tion being provided for seventeen first-class male, 
five first-class female, twenty-seven second-class 
male, and twelve second-class female bathers. 
There is also on the first floor accommodation for 
sixty persons in the public laundry, besides the 
usual attendants’ rooms, offices, and stores. The 
repairs consisted in repointing the elevations and 
thoroughly cleaning down all wood and stone 
work. New baths have been provided where re- 
quired, and the whole fitted with new teak tops 
and framings, the second-class fittings being in 
sycamore. New slate floors and partitions have 
been provided, and an entire system of drainage on 
modern principles. The three horizontal boilers, 
with circulating pipes, and the main bath wastes 
have been repaired and cleaned and put in thorough 
working order, and additional means of ventilation 
have been provided.. The contractors for the 
general builder's work were Messrs. McLachlan & 
Sons, Duke-street, Adelphi; for the engineers and 
fitters’ work, Mr. David Annan, of Vulcan Iron 





* No 12, Table XXIIL, chap. xxi. 


Works, Bow ; for the ventilation, Messrs. Ashwell 
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& Co., John-street, Adelphi; and for the sani 
fittings, Messrs, Geo. Jennings, Lambeth. The 
cost of the whole of the work has been 2,750/. It 
has been carried out under the immediate superin. 
tendence of Mr. Chas. Mason, A.R.1.B.A., Town 
Hall, Charing Cross, Surveyor to the Commis. 
sioners, 

ADDITIONS TO MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—We are 
informed that Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, & Co,, 
Limited, of Montpelier, Bristol, have been entrusted 
with the erection of additions to the Marlborough 
College, at a cost of 12,600/. Messrs. Bodley & 
Garner, of London, are the architects. 

REFUGE AND SHELTER FOR WOMEN.—This build- 
ing, which was formerly used for public baths and 
washhouses belonging to the Liverpool Corporation, 
was purchased by Father Nugent, with the view of 
adapting it to its present purpose. The building 
was opened on the 14th inst. by Lady Howard of 
Glossop. The basement contains a spacious dining- 
room, kitchen, pantries, &c. On the ground floor 
are night and day rooms, baths, and lavatories, 
On the first floor is the large dormitory, 117 ft, 
long by 17 ft. wide, infirmary, chapel, lavatories, 
and bathrooms. There is also on the ground floor 
au independent building 78 ft. long by 14 ft. wide, 
which will be used as a washhouse, to which is 
attached drying-room, two large ironing-rooms, and 
boiler and engine house, for it is proposed to do the 
laundry work by machinery. Over this wash- 
house is a flat roof which is intended to be used ag 
an open-air promenade. The additions and altera- 
tions have been designed by Messrs. Ware & 
Rathbone, architects, Liverpool, and the work 
has been executed by Mr. G. C. Beecham, con- 
tractor, at a total cost of about 4,000/. 

BOARD SCHOOL, SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM.— 
On the 7th inst. the Waverley-road Seventh 
Standard Board School, Small Heath, Birmingham, 
was opened by the Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland, 
M.P. The school provides accommodation for 300 
boys and 300 girls. The building has been erected 
on a site lying between the Waverley-road and 
Byron-road, Small Heath. The school is a one- 
story building, and is arranged with a central 
assembly-hall surrounded by class-rooms, work- 
rooms, and laboratories. The assembly-hall is 
68 ft. by 30 ft. There are four entrances to the 
building,—two for boys,and two for girls. The 
boys’ division faces the Byron-road, and the girls’ 
the Waverley-road. The entrances for each sex are 
connected by a long corridor running parallel to the 
roads which give access to the assembly-hall and 
the various class-rooms, laboratories, and work- 
rooms, as well as to the school of cookery. Adjoin- 
ing each entrance is a lavatory and cloak-room, 
over which are the rooms for master and mistress. 
In the girls’ division there are five class- 
rooms, giving accommodation for forty-eight ineach, 
and a cookery school with accommodation for sixty. 
In the boys’ department there are six similar 
class-rooms, each for forty-eight boys, a chemical 
laboratory 60 ft. by 30 ft., a workshop of the same 
size with a store for timber, a lecture theatre 
capable of seating about 100 children, with a pre- 
paration-room adjoining. Between the preparation- 
room and the laboratory are arranged a balance- 
room, combustion store, chemical store, and appa- 
ratus store. On the first floor over this a room is 
provided for preparing diagrams for lecturing pur- 
poses, The chemical laboratory is fitted up with 
six work-henches placed down the centre of the 
room, accommodating in all forty-eight boys. The 
assembly-hall is fitted with cases for physical pued 
ratus, so that it may be used as a jphysical labo- 
ratory. The workshop is divided, one portion 
being fitted for carpenter’s work, and the other for 
smith’s work. The tower is made .so as to ensure 
ventilation and the extraction of fumes from the 
work-benches. The architects are Messrs. Martin 
and Chamberlain, and the builder, Mr. T. Row- 
botham. 

‘ New PuBLic BUILDINGS, BODMIN (CORNWALL).— 
The public buildicgs at Bodmin, the assize and 
county town of Cornwall, which have been recently 
erected from the designs of Messrz. Octavius 
Ralliog & Lewis Tonar, architects, of Exeter (whose 
plans were accepted from seventeen sets sent in by 
architects of Devon and Cornwall), were opened on 
the 26ch ult, The formal ceremony was performed 
by the Hon. Misses Agar-Robartes, to whom silver 
keys were respectively presented by the architects 
and the contractor, Mr. Sampson Trehane, of Lis- 
keard. The principal feature of the new building 
is a hall, 80 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. In the 
entrance lobby is laid a tesselated pavement, 
the gift of Mr. Henry Dennis, New ’ 
Ruabon, North Wales. On either side of the 
vestibule are cloak-rooms. The large hall has - 
open-timbered wagon roof. Internally the — 
are stuccoed above a high panelled dado of piteh- 
pine, with an ornamented border. It is well . 
by nine lofty windows of three lights each, fi cS 
with ‘cathedral glass. The flooring 1s of ee 
pine, ‘specially adapted for dancing. = 
northern end of the hall is a commodious platform 
stage, with dressing-rooms at the back. The “ 
will seat about 800 people. On the first nes xe 
the space occupied by the lobby and one S 
the Friary end, is a small hall, 35 ft. by ws 
having an external stone staircase from ol ¥ amt 
side and an internal staircase from the vestib poe 
that it may be used either separately or 


junction with the main hall. Its principal 
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feature is an oriel window, which has been 
erected in the gable end, as the gift of 
Miss Hicheas, of St. Nicholas, in memory of her 
brother, who was for many years a magistrate and 
resident of Bodmin. In digging the foundations, 
interesting relics of the ancient Franciscan Friary 
which formerly occupied the site were found. 
Perhaps the most complete and certainly the best 
preserved was a respond which has been re-erected 
in the vestibule as a pillar dividing the two doors, 
which open into the main hall. A buttress of the 
old ruined church has been re-erected on_ its 
original site at the north-west angle of the modern 
building, while one of its pillars now forms the 
rincipal chimney-stack, and other interesting 
relics have been incorporated in the new public 
ms. 
CHURCH Room, FARNCOMBE, GODALMING.—On 
the 24th ult. the Bishop of Winchester opened the 
church room which has been erected from the 
design of Mr. Chas. Forster Hayward, F.S.A., 
architect. It comprises, besides the room itself, 
covering a space of 48 ft. by 26 ft. 6 in., fitted with 
platform, a large room, 27 ft. by 16ft., as a class- 
room or retiring-room, and is fitted with range, 
sinks, &c., to make it specially suitable for cookery 
classes. ‘The builders were Messrs. Mitchell Bros., 
of Shalford, and the heating apparatus was supplied 
and fixed by Messrs. Rosser & Russell, of Charing 
Cross. Special attention has been paid to ventila- 
tion by small inlet flues in the walls, and ‘‘ Menzies” 
ventilator in the roof. Besides this, spare chimney 
flues are used as exits. 

CARVING, CORNHILL AND SANDRINGHAM.—Mr. 
Gilbert Seale, of George-street, Camberwell, writes 
to say that the carving at the new Bank in Corn- 
hill, and in the additions to Sandringham House 
(both described in our last), was executed by him. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FraNce.—The Minister of Commerce has just 
entrusted the mission of elaborating the project for 
an exhibition to be held in 1900 toa preparatory Com- 
mission, This Commission is divided into three sub- 
committees. The first is to consider the site of the 
exhibition, and the necessary means of transport ; 
the second will see after the general groupieg and 
the classification of the exhibits; and the third will 
undertake the finance. Itis most probable that the 
exhibition will not be held in the Champ de Mars, 
and the choice will lie between the plateau of 
Courbevoie and that part of the Bois de Boulogne 
which is nearest to Bagatelle. The latter, from 
being near the Seine, is likely to be the most 
favourable spot.—_—-The Senate has just authorised 
M. Bardoux, late Minister of Fine Arts, to send in his 
report on the project of rebuilding the Opéra 
Comique.——The work of strengthening the rocks 
which support the *‘Temple de la Sybile,” and 
also the brick bridge which leads to it, will shortly 
be commenced ; the temple is in the Buttes Chau- 
mont.——The Académie des Beaux-Arts will assist 
in a few days at the election of a painter to replace 
the late M. Signol. The candidatesare, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, MM. Benjamin Constant, Joseph 
Blane, Carolus Duran, Maiullart, Olivier Merson. 
——To-morrow, the 27th inst., the inauguration of 
the statue to the memory of the poet Théodore de 
Banville will take place in the Luxembourg Gardens. 
This monument, which is close to the Medicis 
Fountain, is composed of a base with two steps, in 
the centre of which is a white marble column sur- 
mounted by a bust of the poet. The President 
of the Republic has just nominated M. de Nolhac 
as Conservateur of the Museum at Versailles, in 

lace of the late M. Charles Gosselin. M. de Nolhac 

as been connected with the National Museum, and 
Consulting Master at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 

® 18 also the author of several works on Renais- 
fance art.——The works of the landscape painter, 
the late Lepine, are on view in the Durand Ruel 
ec Rue Lafitte, from November 28 to 
ecember 17.-—An exhibition of the works of the 
Lindscape-painter, M. Eugéne Clary, is now being 

eld in the G. Petit Gallery, Rue Godot-de-Manroy. 
“sw © may mention amongst the exhibitions of 
. 2pressionist and symbolical pictures which have 
a been opened, the works of MM. Cheret, 
the nee, and Madame Jeanne Jacquemin.——By 
Ea decision of the Minister of Agriculture, M. 
fe ouard André, architect, has been elected Pro- 
jo of Architecture of the gardens of the Horti- 
Ad ural School at Versailles.——The scuiptor 
: — Gaudez has just gained the first prize in 
In A ag competition for the capital of the State of 
reli — U.S.A., for the execution of two large bas- 
Pa 8, which are to be placed on the monument 
relict crating the War. of Secession. The bas- 
on — which are about 10 métres high and 7 wide, 
ment represent ‘‘ Peace” and ‘* War.”———_A monu- 
Com _ just been inaugurated in the St. Lazare 

o ery to the memory of the painter Cabanel. 
architect on, Which is the combined work of the 
se seiipse Ormigé, and of the sculptor, Merrié, 
spring open at the Champs-Elysées Salon last 
stuff sta, a eerosents a woman clothed in a light 
whilst itr with a palette in her left hand, 

vockoy her right she places a flower on the 
8 on which stands the bust of the artist. 
ere will shortly be an inauguration at 








Valence (Dréme) of the statue of the Comte 
de Montalivet, late Minister of Louis Philippe.—— 
A long stone sarcophagus, dating from the early 
part of the Christian era, has been found in the 
courtyard of the Caserne Tirelet at Chalons-sur- 
Marne.——M. Viette, Minister of Public Works, 
has just ordered M. Delebecque, Engineer of 
Roads and Bridges at Thonon, to survey 
periodically the glacier of the téte rousse, where 
the torrent originates, which last July caused such 
havoc at St. Gervais, and destroyed the établisse- 
ment there. The death, at the age of sixty- 
seven, is announced of the painter Louis Heyrault, 
pupil of Paul Delaroche and Picot. He made a 
spécialité of sporting and hunting pictures.——M. 
Auguste Firaju, painter of portraits and religious 
subjects, has just died at the age of seventy-six. 
He was a pupil of Abel de Pujol.—— We have learnt 
of the death of M. Louis Lottier, sea-painter. He 
was a pupil of Gudin, and exhibited at the different 
Salons from 1839 to 1888. His pictures were 
principally views in Egypt, Algeria, and Constanti- 
nople.——The death of M. Armand Pinel is also 
announced. He was a pupil of MM. Sauvageot and 
Roullet. The committee which has been formed in 
the Dauphiné for the erection of a monument to 
the Chevalier Bayard at Pontcharra, his native 
town, has just decided on the design of the sculptor, 
P. Ramband. He has represented Bayard on 
horseback, in armour, and pointing with his sword 
the road to Milanais. 


ee oo 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND THE SESSION OF 1893.— 
Amongst the Bills which, as it isannounced, will be 
deposited at the House of Commons Private Bill 
Office, on or before the 21st of next month, are the 
two following :—By the Channel Bridge and Rail- 
way Company, either alone or in conjunction with 
the Souti-Eastern, and London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railways, and other companies, the Dover 
Harbour Board, &c., to carry on experimental 
works for ascertaining and determining the practi- 
eability of making and maintaining a bridge or 
viaduct over the English Channel. By the South- 
Eastern, and London, Chatham, and Dover Com- 
panies, for authority for amalgamation, under 
such name as may be sanctioned by Parliament, 
either by the dissolution of each company and in- 
corporation of the shareholders into one company, 
or by dissolving the latter and constituting the 
shareholders therein as shareholders in the South- 
Eastern. 

ROBERT BOYLE & SON (LIMITED).—The seventh 
annual general meeting of this company was held 
at the City Terminus Hotel on the 16th inst., when 
a. dividend of 123 per cent. was declared, free of 
income-tax, for the year ending September last, 
after placing to reserve fund one-sixth of the 
profits earned, and carrying forward 1,386/. 4s. 9d. 
This makes the seventh dividend, 12} per cent. 
being paid for the last three years, and 12 per cent. 
for the previous years. Mr. Robert Boyle (chair- 
man and managing director), in moving the adop- 
tion of the-report and accounts, which were unani- 
mously passed, in the course of his remarks, stated 
that the orders and contracts secured during the 
year, especially in England, were considerably in 
excess of those of the previous year, though that was 
the most profitable year since the formation of the 
Company. They had also at present in hand a 
nto of important contracts at home and abroad, 
including the largest ventilating contract they had 
ever received from the British Government, and 
one of equal magnitude for the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Though they had a registered capital of 
120,0007., it had not been found necessary to cail 
it all up, and he did not think that that necessity 
was ever likely to arise, as their reserve fund, to 
which a sixth of the profits had been added each 





solid sum, and was a sure guarantee against all 


‘ordinary contingencies. It was anticipated that 


the dividend for the current year would balance the 
subscribed capital of the Company, including the 
ordinary shares held by himself, when cent. per 
cent. would have been paid. 

THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE.—The classes in architecture 
at this College during the Saturday afternoons in 
October were engaged sketching and measuring in 
Glasgow Cathedral. During the present month in 
connexion withthe Building Construction classes, 
the series of visits to works in progress is being 
carried out. Visits have been paid to Queen Mary- 
street and Dalmarnock-road new public schools, 
where sixty students attended; while on the 
19th inst. seventy students were present at the 
visit to the new portion of the Victoria Infirmary. 
The lecturer expressed the thanks of the students 
to the architects for permission, and to the clerks 
of works for their kindness in being present and 
guiding them over the buildings. 

INDICATING THE LEVEL OF WATER IN RESER- 
vorrs.—We hear that Mr. George Jennings, of 
Lambeth Palace-road, has entered into a contract 
with the Uxbridge Local Board for an installation 
of Jennings’ and Brewer’s electrical indicating appa- 
ratus and alarm bells between the engine-house and 
reservoir, the Board having adopted the apparatus 





on the recommendation of their Engineer, Mr, 


year, was now represented by a substantial and | passage 


W. L. Eves, A.R.I.B.A. This apparatus, for which 
Mr. Jennings was awarded a Bronze Medal (the 
highest award in the class) at the Electrical Exhibi- 
tion, Crystal Palace, and which was described and 
illustrated in the Buzlder two or three years ago, 
has recently been adopted by the Sherborne Local 
Board between their reservoir and pumping-station. 
Mr. Jennings has also lately fixed similar apparatus 
for the Sutton-in-Ashfield Local Board, under the 
direction of Mr. George Hodson, C.E., who re- 
ported to the Board that the installation will be of 
the greatest value in indicating and recording at 
every moment throughout the year the exact 
quantity of water in the reservoir. 

SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT. —Mr. Moss Flower, 
C.E., has been appointed Surveyor and Sanitary 
Inspector to the Portishead Local Board. Mr, 
Flower continues his private practice in Bristol. 

COUPLING FOR LIGHTNING-CONDUCTORS, —The 
patentee of this, mentioned in our Patents column 
of last week, writes that the short description given 
there is not quite clear, and the latter part of it 
would be better put thus:—‘“‘ Made in a single 
piece (approximately of link form), and having 
sockets at its upper and lower parts, the former 
being screw-threaded to receive the top rod (or 
elevation rod), the latter is of flattened and wedge 
shape, for retaining the tape, which is secured to 
the coupling by passing it through the socket, then 
doubling the tape on itself, so that when the tape 
is drawn back its end is jammed in the socket, 
ree 7 effectually prevented from becoming de- 
tached.’ 
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MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 


Artists’ Benevolent Fund.— Annual Dinner, Sir 
Edward Clarke in the chair. Criterion, 7 p.m. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 


Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor Vivian 
= —— on *' The Generation of Light from Coal Gas.” 
. 8pm. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 


Institution. of Civil Engineers —Mr. John Rigby, 
M.A., on ** The Manufacture of Small Arms.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. — Special 
General Meeting for the election of a pensioner. 7.30 


p.m. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 

Professor A. Wynter Blyth on “ Sestinent -Laws ae 

Regulations Governing the Metropolis.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. James Douglas on “‘ The Copper 
Resources of the United States.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 1. 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. John Brett on ‘‘ Day- 
light in the Dwelling-house.’’ 7.30 p.m. 

Junior Engineering Society.—Mr. Harry Fraser on 
** Water-Tube Steam Boilers.” 8 p.m. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


18,910.—DRAIN TRAPS: J. R. Anderson.—This inver- 
tion is designed to furnish an effectual means for testing 
the efficiency of house-drains without materially inter- 
fering with existing arrangements, provided that an 
intercepting sewer trap of modern construction has 
been placed between the house-drains and the sewer, 
such trap being usually built into a manhole or exami- 
nation chamber. For this purpose the mouth of the 
trap is specially prepared for the purpose of stopping it,, 
when required to be closed hermetically, by means of a. 
stopper of suitable construction, conveniently placed im: 
—-> and at all times ready for use. When the: 

dy of the trap is made of iron or glazed pottery. 
ware a gun-metal bush is fixed therein by cementing: 
or otherwise, the bush being bored with a tapering: 
to receive a tapered gun-metal plug. In: 
order to test drains provided with such a trap and:a 
corresponding plug it is only necessary to remove the 
cover of the man-hole, lower the plug into the mouth 
of the trap, and fill up the drains and man-hole with 
water to such a level as will ensure the whole system 
of drains being thoroughly charged therewith. If the 
level of the water is then maintained, the drain 
will be proved to be sound; if not, leakage wiil 5 
detected at once. 

19,106. — COLOURED Stucco, &¢0.: D. Ward. — This+ 
patent refers to an invention for the making of coloured 
stucco, coloured concrete blocks, and tiles mixing: 
colours with cement or lime (i.¢., stuccoine), which» 
when m h sand, or rubble, and water, and: 
allowed to dry, will form a hard, coloured substance, , 
giving a permanent colour to whatever the material is. 
used for, and as the colour permeates the whole sub- 
stance it will last as long as the substance itself. 

21,201.—SASH-FASTENER : W. Diprose.—The object cf 
this invention is the construction of a lock sash- 
fastener, requiring a key to open it, and which it is 
impossible to open from the outside. To the meeting 
rail of the inner sash is fitted a mortice lock, and in the- 
meeting rail of the outer sash a hole is formed for the: 
lock bolt. Fitted to or formed with the bolt of the lock. 
(which works horizontally) is a screw, screwing into a 
screw-plate fitted in the lock mortice in the inner meet-. 
ing-rail, the end or head of the screw extending entirely 
or partially ee the meeting-rail. The head of the 
screw may be made of any form, so that a key soy Seg 
on to it ur into it, and by turning the key force the bolt 
ate a in the outer sash-meeting rail, thus locking 
the 8 








21,589.—FLUSHING VALVES: W. Dawkes.—This in- 
vention relates to improvements in the valves known as 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
greens Architect, Surveyor, | Tenders 
| wy | Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. or Engineer. “ be 
Nature of Werk. By whom Advertised. Premium, Dine dR elivered, 
— Sewer Pipes and Stores........sseceesees ——. poate. = 
Birchills .....-.++++ +-| Walsall School Board | ss eneeeeee Dec. 2 esteru Kallway Co. 
son yee Offices, &c. Wakefield,.| County Council of the of Ireland .......... QE ibevcccvoveste || Dee. 5 
uncil W. Riding of Yo 002. 10CZ. BOL. ......6. Feb. 1 Farmhouse, Hatherleigh, Devon ........ Comr, Harris, R.N. .. | E. E. Hooper .... eees do. 
ildi Whitley ...-ssccseeses t Side Na School Buildings, Northmoor ..........-. Oldham School Roard | Wild, Collins, & Wild; do, 
School Buildings, Whitley «+... at Reena A all SE 4: No date Roadmating, Waverley Estate .......... Maeve yee rs on wg oe Hankins........ do, 
bam & ae Christ’s Hos- Fron Castings... ......--eececcseescceseess u on Coal Co. | G. seeeeeee do, 
otew Bpltings see Reem patel « 0 sb oeye sooner 3 of 4007. each, &c, do, _ Wood Floor over Swimming Bath........ Islington Commrs. of 
hale: Baths & Washhouses | A. H. Tiltman........ do, 
| *Broken Granite.......ccceseccccccccceces Romford Local Board {| == ea ceeees do. 
Det San Fines (16D Roms) .- ccdeccedcodecs > me aa ee ge oy ae eo seecceeees Dec, § 
PENEs cesvccvdductccobsecccccsecs ar n Schoo . | C. W. D. Joynson do. 
CONTRACTS. Hospital Buildings, Ottershaw .......... Chertsey B.5.A...000-.| |§(§ cecce co do. 
Iron Castings, Bars, &€.........+s0. soese-| Midland G. W. Ry. of 
enna Architect, 8 i‘ i di “ FE ery em o ccewece r Official ...csecccccecs do, 
urveyor, onwork, Stores, &c. ........0 Cecccccees go, m, au 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, pon oar: | Pd . Fi ; : Northern Co.’s Ry... ie. Pe 
“ *Kerbing and Channelling Work.......... Lewisham Bd. of Wks. do. do, 
—- Paving, Channelling, &. ........seeeene- = & Freemantle Rh PG 
. al Board ........ . Weston ........ 7 
—a Se. oe worried = Se aD: a eee oe. Nov. 29 Steel Castings, Hc. ...cccceccecsoccscores Tees Conservancy Com.) Official ...+.seeeeeeee do, 
BE Che E Met, Bitpcctepoecesscte ss Nuneaton Burial Bd. | T. W. Oakey.......... do. *Making-up and. Paving Roads............ Fulham Vestry ...... W. Sykes ....cccceeee do, 
Fiageing &e. Cromwell os eecccevess Plymouth Corp, ...... G. D. Bellamy........ do. Additions to Dwelling-house, Calenick, 
Water Tower, Tanks, &c. Shenley Fields, pat: Kea, srap. asoponatben evaspoavencenses ee Monge codecs oe GOW ..ccccseeees . do. 
Birmingham. .....seeseseeee. ceeeeeees King’s Norton Union | H. Lee & Thornbury.. do. werage Works, &. .. ..0+++-seee+e0-0- Tate oo Ren catees® | oe Onlee ceeee secccees ec. 8 
Pom CGMBANE a5 o0.00dine>odcoveecbocedodes Dover Town Council.. | KE. W. Knocker ...... do. | “ReGorts, &¢......csccceccccccccccccscvcses cicester Town Coun. | A. Colson ............ Dec. 10 
ve rid A Ses EG RARE ER Dutch State Railways | Oficial ............0 do. Sewerage Works (2,310 yards) .......+...- Hythe Town Council... | E G. Wilks... ...... Dec. -11 
—s —~ Seoun. Dieze, Hertogen- , Petty Sessions Rooms, &C........see+eee+: Hanta County Counci! | Jas. R~binson ........ Dec. 12 
Tron Bridge over do. do. do. *Making-up, &c. Roads......scecscseceeses Gt. Clacton Local. Bd. | A. R. Robinson ...... do, 
——% oOo ee 3 2 tka afesgh Maus Bedien Ma Ga do. do. “Well Boring, Isle of Wight ...........0-. Ryde Town Council .. | F. Newman .......... do. 
Jronwor Re ERE Settte Glee... coce. do. ae. *Municipal Buildings and Free Library ..| Borough of Croydon .. | C. Henman .......... Dec, 13 
Wrong: wr euahenenst: 1,000 tons ..| Chester Union........ de. yong *Construction of New Inset Wall.......... Fobbing Level Com. | W. R. Kinniple ...... do, 
Tr Castings &e baludeme ddfbeueesanste ..| Belgian State Railways do. Nov. 30 *3team Crane, Weighing Machine, and Tip ; 
Harbour Works, Gorinchem..........+++. Datch Navigation ‘ BZODS .rcseccecseseccccesssscecccees Rorough of West Ham | Lewis Angell ........ do, 
Ministry ......... .. do. do. Additions, &c. to Eaglescliffe Station Bis ie x WO on + -covwce W. Baal 20 cccccdsccoves Dec. 14 
en en a do. do. *New Post Office, Liverpool ........ssees- Com. of H. M, Works | Official § ....scccsesecs do, 
eee eee Weske at ‘Unien Gchools | #New Post Office, Maidenhead ............ do. do. Dec. 16 
Drainage a | Hackney Union ...... do. do. | *General Relief Offices and Dispensary .,..| Poplar Union ........ W. A. Hiils & Son.... | Dec. 21 
Cees Pines ret. | Rechdale Towa Coun. de. do. Additions to Fever Hospital ............ Bradford (Yorks) Corp. | J. H. Cox \......es000. Dec, 29 
Cast tron pan Sie 7 ¥ ee ee ae PLatrsé.c. .. do. de. qnanitary Pipes (large quantity) .......... Ripon Corporation.... | Official ...ccccccceees No date 
Additions, &c. to Three Houses ..........| Dorchester Municipal Buildiugs at the Artillery Camp, Oke- 
; ny Bee» gd PP “ Ty I Fcc ad By opap - Ds 
anvelling, &c. (1,800 feet) ....| Enfield Local Board.. | RB. DB cocccoscccce do. ’. s ——  WEeorcacdeccace | : .. . eeeccone . 
eeth Sundiogs--s-. “0 sgbiashhoie Cambridge Town Coun.| W. M. Fawcett ...... do. Timber Footbridge, Dyffryn, Rhondda, 
ngage en OT hig Burnley Town Couvcil | ¥. 8. Button.......... do. South Wales ........seeeeeeesseeeeeeee  enggg sae! Cd... 000. ro ee er do, 
Sewering, Paving, Flagging, &c. Joshua-| Chadderton (Lancs. Fire Bricks (200,000). Llantarnam, near| Star Brick and Tile 
aR ache percent RE TO hn dr Lucal pete Wm, Eckersley ...... do. Newport. Mov. .......+.++sseeeseeeeees Co. Lim......eeseeee | ne neeeee do. 
Works (900 yards), Market Har- Residence, South Shire, Blackpool ......; «-—_ ss swwecece Bo Mie OEE. -cccsctce do. 
Bewerage Wo a ge H. H. Holloway .. do. Two Houses, Morthen, Rotherham ......) = sese-eee K. J. Hubbard........ do, 
-” Mt Hous es and Shop, Armley, Leeds} =... sa ee < Geta thiain ..__ do. Semi-detached House, Arnside, Kendal ..| Miss Walker.......... Jno. Hutton.......... do. 
Dicpenssry, Malahide, Ireland............ Balrothery Union .... | C. M. Tuite .......... | do. a ~e to Schoo), Much Birch, w ; 
ice Room. Tolcarne, Madron, Cornwall ..| Newlyn Ice and Trad- CT@fOrdshire .....cscccsecccesccecess | swe eegvee W. W. Robinsn...... do, 
- ; ing Uo. Lam, 22.000. Oliver Caldwell ...... Dec. 1 Two Warehouses, Bradford, Yorks .....-; == wwwweeee Fairbank & Wall do. 

‘ to Hotel Buildings, Newry Teun Houses, Peterborough ........e+.0+- Ws MMNE  peeccccecone| , . : |. 0bseeeee do. 
wot . —y gre ve Bere age tote ',seeeees.| Victoria Hotel Co..... Mr. Banks............ | do. Roof, Warehouse, Bradford, Yorks ...... |W. Woodhead ........ | te eee do. 
Entrance Gates, Recreation Ground Fenc- | | 

img, KC. 2. .-sereseceererece sorecees .| Andever Town Coun. | A. Purkess............ do. 

Fitiy Dwelling-houses, Ciiftonville-road, : . | PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
OO iG AEG GEE ELLER LITTLE LL SS \olORALLLT T M'Crea & M'Farland..! do. 
Wrought-izon Fencing, Newport Pagnell ee Church | Applie- 
uthorities ........|  _ _ evevcces 0. 
Wrought-iron Fencing, Gates, —— Portsmouth Uv. B.A. .. Oficial eeesvecee eeceece do. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Balary. ae 
Piling Work (500 feet)....-.---+seeeeseres Beverley Corp. ...... do. do. | 
Lake and Tuunel (18,000 cubic yards),| Cneltenham Municipal | | iat 

Marle Hill ...cccccccccccccccsscccece: Authorities ........ do. | Dec. 2 | Sanitary Imapector .......cccceseccececes Hammersmith Vestry | 45s. weekly .......... Nov. 30 
Reservoir, Gilston Burn, Largo, N.B ....| Fife County Council . | H. Bruce ...... ‘eevee _ ao. |} Clerk of WOrkS .......6 sccsceeees Lececes | Rotherham (U.D.) Sch. 

Station Buildings........++--seeeeseeses- Cathcart District Rail- | Wharrie, College, & | Beard ccccccscrece 3l. per week .......... do. 
way Co. ...ccccccese BR cdc dcasdovcese | do, | *Building Inspector ..........cceecccesces | Borough of Sheffield... | 1252..........-cccccees Dec, 1 
Additions, &c. to Premises, Silver-street, | Surveyor and Engineer .................., Southend-on-S8ea Corp. | 2507. and as Gas Ex- 

DeeGOE occccccee-essoecsococesebocccel: _ ceccces a, a a soccenes | do. aminer, 132. .. ... | Dec. 2 
Fifty-five Houser, &c. ..... sedccccceces os Devonport Dockyard... | W. N. Richards ...... ao. Ss SD scadncvncearect cutnesences Darwen Corporation... | = = ..scceoee Dec, 5 
Wactory, Liandaff .... cscssee eeceeees ‘del: ))\ 5» ed@ecqoe Re do. | Technical Instructor in House Construe- Graaf Reinet College, 
Gasholder...ccccccsccccccccccccccccccsecs Sheffield U. D. Gas | tion, Carpentry, &C. ..cccccccccccccecs | Cape Colony — (i4, 

CO. ccccccccccccccces F, W. Stevenson...... Dec. 3 |! Dean's-yard, West- 
Residence, Inverboyndie, Banffshire ....) —_sesveres Geo. Sutherland ...... do. minster) ...........- WR ccpnctstceatétecee Dec, 7 
*sSupply of New and Purchase of Old Stores| G. N. R. Co........... SOB ccccceracccces do. | BUPVEVOE .cccccccccvcccccccccccscccececes Bullingdon (Oxford 
Lron Bridge over River Niers, Gennep....| Maestricht Provincial Highway Board. .... | MS0R.  ccdccccccccscecé Dec. 9 
Adwinistration .... do. do. | *Head’of Works Department.............. LondonCountyCouncil | 7002.........ceeccccece Dec. 12 
Cast-iron Lamp Posts, &c........eeeeeees- Paris Commercial Tri- | *Eagineering Assistant (Temporary) ...... Borough ot Tynemouth; —........ No date 
Dual 2.0. seccccccce do do, | Architect’s Assistant ........seeceesseees Barnsley Corporation| = essesess do, 
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‘spindle valves,” which are used in cisterns supplying 
water to closets or urinals, or for other purposes where | 
an intermittent supply of water is required. In the 
construction of his improved valve the inventor em- 
ploys a hollow spindle, which may be of any metal, but 
preferably a brass tube. This spindle is made very 
much longer than the solid spindle rods ordinarily 
used. The length of the hollow spindle is such as to 
bring its upper end above the highest point the water 
in the cistern can ever reach, the usual height being 
1 in. to 2 in. above the overflow of the cistern. The 
hollow spindle is also allowed to depend several inches 
below the seat of the valve, thereby gaining greater 
steadiness and freedom from friction when the valve is 
operated. The spindle is left of uniform bore through- 
out, except at the top where it comes above the water, 
at which point the extreme end of the spindle is con- 


November 9.—20,166, W. Snelgrove and F. Wright, 
Levelling Instruments.—20,169, J. Bainbridge, Chisels 
and similar Tools, particularly in Securing them to 
their Handles.—20,175, J. Hayward, Chimney and 
Ventilating Cowl.—20,181, L. Harris and W. Parkin, 
Dry Closets. — 20,217, A. Boult, Preventing Doors 
Slamming. 

November 10.—20,232, A. Allen, Traps for Water- 
closets.—20,233, R. Heiohaus and F. Ditterman, Covers 
for Seats of Water-olosets, &c.—20,242, T. Bennett, 
Gauge for Use when Cutting Tongued and Grooved 
Boards, Wooden Mouldings, &c.—20,264, H. Conolly, 
Water-closet Basins.—20,271, J. Lumley and T. Linskiill, 
Weather-proof Reversible Sash Window.—20,286, W. 
Duxbury, Glass-faced Tiles, Bricks, Mouldings, &c.— 
20,325, E. Jones and J. Lewis, Brick-kilns.—20,342, O. 
Hoffmann, Ventilating Buildings, &. 

November 11.—20,357, T. Barber, Tool and Holder for 


Grates.—19,216, L. Jenkinson, Circular-saws.—19,52 
T. Laurie, Huts or Buildings for Military Purposes, &. 
—19,532, J. Crook, Sash-cord Grips or Fasteners.— 
19,607, J. and A. Gray, Cutter-heads for Grooving and 
Tonguing Boards.—19,618, C. Houghton, Windows. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


22,215, A. Morrison and M. Ingram, Water-closets, 
&c.—28, J. Bolding, Water-closets for Use in Railway 
Carriages, &c.—46, R. Yorke, Earthenware Pipes.—25l, 
H. Cribb, Preparing, Fitting, and Laying Blocke for 
Floors, Walls, or Ceilings, of Wood or other Material — 
488, T. Wilkinson, Joints for Sewers and other Pipes.— 
587, R. Thwaites, Preventing Water and Gas Pipes from 
Freezing.—17,675, R. Dampier, Window-sash Frames.— 





tracted f about one sixteenth of an inch 

formin wi heey air vent between the flushing pipe | Boring Angular Holes.—20,380, J. Weeks, Joints for 18,145, T. Jones, Plaster for Bailding Purposes. 
below the valve seat and the air above the water in the | Sewer, Drains. Gas, and Water Pipes.—20,381, J. Shanks, eo 

cistern. The u of the spindle is surmounted | Water-closets, and Water-supply Apparatusfor same.— + >+ 


by a cap, which does not obstruct the action of the air 
weak, ~~" through the cap is attached a ring of brass or 
other metal. ; 

17,576, —WATER-CLOSETS : S. B. Diz.—This specifica- 
tion describes improvements in flushing apparatus for 
water-closets, consisting in the formation of a syphon 
action by means of,—first, a plain, upright pipe ex- 
tending from the bottom of a water-box, or cistern, to 
} in, above the top; two, a cylinder covering the said 
pipe, and extending from about } in. above the bottom 
of the box or cistern to about 1 1n. above the pipe, and 
closed at the top ; and three, a plunger working on the 
outside of the pipe and inside of cylinder, which 
also clears or is raised above the top of the pipe, and 


20,412, J. Kaye, Wedge Locks, &c.—20,414, P. Moreau, 
Variegated or Veined Artificial Stone and Imitations of 
Natural Marble.—20,427, W. Ingram, Ball Valves for 
Cisterns.—20,441, S. & H. Pochin, Tiles.—20,442, E. 
Rassinier, Securing Doors.—20,448, W. Horn, Metallic 
Ceilings or Walls. 

jovember 12.—20,465, H. Hinds, Frames of Tarning 
Saws.—20,473, E. Oetirle, Machine for Making Cement 
Pipes. —20,486, R. Tayler, Controlling Combustion in | 
Fire-grates.—23,500, E. Bindewald and A. Teinturier, 
Sewer Gullies.—20,501, H. Leak, Syphon Cisterns. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS AOCEPTED. 
17,981, T. Bennett, Mouldings.—18,045, J. Parker, 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


NOVEMBER 3.—By W. Bradly (at Deptford): %, 
Bridge-ter., Greenwich, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 31. 10s., 2004. ; 
18, Granville-rd., Lewisham, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 51, % 
24/., 2552. ; 3, Humber-rd., Westcombe-pk., u.t. 78 yrs 


| g.r. 51, 58., r. 271, 2500. 


NOVEMBER 14.—By Blake, Haddock, & Carpenter : 18, 
Fairfield-rd., Croydon, u.t. 71 yrs., g-¥. 15. 158, F- 
1007., 8002.; ‘The Elms,” High-st, and. 4a. 2r. Op.; 
‘Coombe Hill House” and la. 2r 25p.; and 133, High- 
st, f., 12,4007. ; 3, Upper Coombe-st., f., r. 28/., 8001. ; 


allows the water in the cistern to escape or syphon 


down the pipe. 


WEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


November 7. — 20,046, 
Machines»—20,059, H. 


Window Sashes and ve eee R. Courtenay, 


F. Trier, 
Ford, Sliding 


Stone. Dressing 
and Swinging 


Dovovan and. T. 


Poole and 

















saws.—18,346, H. 
18,371, B. Bloom and A. Finkenstein, Nails, Screws, and’ 
Buttons.—18,447, L. Payne, Sash-fasteners.—18,700, T. 
‘oodhouse & Rawson, United, Limited, 


andage 


Manufacturing joinery, &c.—18,246, W. 
position for Making Bricks . 
ers, Setting Circular Band and Hand- 
and C. Smi 


Smith, Com- 


» Tiles, &c.—18,260, 


th, Pigments.— 


f.g.r. of 30l., Coombe-rd., reversion in 82 yrs., 8404; 
f.g.r. of 20/., reversion in 81 years, 545/. 

. NOVEMBER 15.—By Taylor & Co. : 8, Carl 
John’s Wood, u.t. 45 yrs., no gr., 9501. ; 6, Blenheia- 
rd., ut. 45 yrs., gr. 107., 6007. ; No. 7, Finchley-rd., ane 
47, Queen’s-rd., sold before auction —By C. & H. Whue: 
39 to 45 odd, Queen’s-road, Notting-hill, u.t. 50 yrs., gt 


ton-hill, St. 


Construction of Horticultural Buildings, &c.—20,066, | Electrical Ceiling Roses.—18,740, E. Hughes, Fire-grates. | 201., r. 1402 , 1,0202.; 176, Str:-ud Green-rd., 
A. Cooper, Removing Obstructions from Closet Traps, —18,757, J. Bywater. Bolts, Nails, Spikes, &c.—18,780, | u.t. 83 yrs., gr. 82. 8s., 7401.—By Rogers, Chapman, # 
Soil Pipes, Drains, &c. J. Burley, Sash-fasteners.—18,984, R. Gribbon, .Pre- | 7 : 33, Saville-at.. Marylebone, u.t. 7 yrs., 8-£-:155» 
November 8.—20,072, T. ford, Syphon Flushing | venting w-sashes from Rattling or Shaking.—j|r. 82/., 2107-—By Ellis & Son: No, 18, } pal 
Cisterns.—20,082, A. .* ‘Papers.—20,101, D. | 19,009, J. Thomlinson, Non-efflorescent White Cement | Hill-rd., u.t. 72 yrs. gr. 71., 4.155, 1,2 
ators.—20.149, H Lakej}»Composition for | from Calcined Sulphate of Lime.—19,116, J. Grolimund, | By Debenham; Tewson, & _* oa $1 Pe 
e . , ? 


bee ow 


Planes.—19,122, J. Satton and J. Thompson, Fire-place 





Kentish Town-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 
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of 401. 105., Wrotham-rd., u.t. 47 yrz., g.r. 87. 10s., 5800. ’ 
i.g.t. of 40/., Elm-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 2/., 7001. ; ig.r. of 
94]. Falkland-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 3/., 410/.; i.g.r. of 
gj, Alexandra-rd., Kilburn, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r.1/, 4202. ; 
No. 240, Kentish Town-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 5s., r. 1001 , 
1,490. ; No. 244, u.t. 55 yrs., g.¥. 120., r. 90/., 1,050/. ; 
165, Ashmore-rd., Paddington, u.t. {87 yrs., g.r., 7/.,¥. 
01, 3502; 9, 9A, 9B, and 10, Tamplin Mews, u.t. 
70 ‘yrs, §¥. 100, 8262; 12, Stanley-ter., Kensal. 
rd. ut. 68 yrs., gr. 7l. 10s., 2501.; 13 and 
14, Stanley-ter., u.t. 89 yrs, gr. 157, 5000; six 
plots of f. land, St. Mary’s-road, Walton-on-Thames, 
9501 —By G. A. Wilkinson & Son (at Reading) : 30 to 
94 Friar-atreet, Reading, f., r. 82/.18s., 2,3307.; 28 and 
99° Friar-street, f., r. 652. 4s., 1,1407 ; ‘‘Garrard House,” 
Merchants-pl., f., 1,410. ; a plot of f. land, Garrard-st., 
area 10,908 tt., 1,060/. ; f. malthouse, area 5,400 ft., r. 40/7 , 


0800. 

h NoVEMBER 16.—By Messrs. Aldridge: 27 and 29, 
Werndee-rd., Norwood, f., 830/.—By D. Young: 123 
and 125, Russell-rd.. Wimbledon, u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 10/., 
3001.; 40, Beomfelde-rd., Clapham, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 
41. 103., 2551 —By Jenkins & Sons: 6 to 13, The Parade, 
Lewisham, u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 150/., r. 560/., 4,300/.—By 
R. W. Mann & Son: 52 and 56, Crowndale-rd., Camden 
Town, u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 467., r. 110/., 500/. ; 1, King’s-pl., 
u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 4l., ©. 35/., 2501.—By Copping & Higgs: 
6, King-st., Cheapside, f., r. 350/., 8,650/. ; Nos. 339 and 
345, New Crose-rd., f., r. 1007., 1,7957 ; 22, 24, and 26, 
High-st., Deptford, f., r. 1607., 2,9707. ; 28 and 30, High- 
at., £., r. 124/., 2.4850. 

NOVEMBER 17.—By Bray, Young, & Co.: 16, Martell- 
rd., Dalwich, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 6l., 150/.—By Newbon & 
Co.: 12, Svdney-rd., Hornsey, f., r. 28/., 3607 ; 85 and 
87, Queensland-rd., Holloway, u t. 67 yrs., g.r. 7/. 10s., 
9551 ; 13, Grange-rd., Canonbury, u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 6/. 8s., 
465/.; 12, Sydney-st , Chelsea, u.t. 29 yrs., gr. 7/., rr. 
601., 6651.—By C. P. Whiteley : Two f. villas, Woodford- 
rd., Snaresbrook, 940/.; 190 and 192, Kennington Pk- 
rd., Kennington, f., r. 100/., 1,8507.; f. manufactory, 


Rifle-ct , r. 45/., 750/.; 14 and 16, Stannary-st., f., 660/. ; 


“The Rifle Tavern,” Kennington Pk.-rd., f, r. 72/7, 
1,480/, ; 192, Kennington Pk.-rd., c., r. 502 , 7251.; £g-r. 
of 105l. 12s., Cage-lane, Plumstead, reversion in 93 yrs., 
2,3051. ; f£.g.r. of 92/., Tewson-rd., dittoin 93 yrs.,1,9801. ; 
f.g.r. of 417. 14s., ditto in 93 yrs., 9001.—By H. J Bliss 
& Sons: 35, Abbey-st., Bathnal Green, f., 6007.; 9, 
Abbey-st., f., 3202.; 1, Old Ford-rd., c., r. 90/., 1,5202, ; 
¢.g.t., 12/., Cambridge-rd., reversion in 14 yrs, 600/.; 
c.g.¥. of 36/., ditto in 15 yrs., 1.7007 ; cg.r. of 91., dito 
in 20 yrs., 4.01.; 162 and 168, Cambridge-rd., c., r. 58/., 
660/. ; 11, Chester-pl, f., r. 207., 2657.; 31, Clarendon-st., 
Pimlico, u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 107, r. 407., 235/.; 59, Frith- 
wille-gardens, Shepherd’s Bush, u.t. 84 yrs., gr. 8I., r. 
341, 3101.; 20, Addison-ter..u t. 12 yrs.,g.r. 40/., r. 707, 
1601, ; f.g.r. of 802, Black Eagle-st., Spitalfields, rever- 
tion in 62 years, 2,360/. ; f.g.r. of 252 , Bridport-cottages, 
Edmonton, reversion in 42 yrs., 555/.; f.gr. of 101., 
St, Stephen’s-rd., Bow, reversion in 67 yrs., 2507. ; 18 to 
28 even, Shaftesbury-rd., Hornsey-rise, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 
361, r. 198., 1,5007. ; 20, Christie-rd.. Hackney, u.t. 52 
ys. gr. 4l. 103., r. 28/., 265/.; 19, Beale-pl., Oid Ford, 
.» 3004, 

NOVEMBER 18.—By W. B. Hallett: No. 50, Hoxton- 
aq.,f, r 38/., 5751.3 No. 48, Hoxton-sq., and 5, Rufus-st., 
f.,1,215/.—By Reynolds & Eason: 19, Lowden-rd , Brixton, 
wt. 74 yrs.. gr. 47. 108., 175/.—By Baker & Sons: F.g.r. 
of 241. 10s., Thorn-ter. , Mitcham, reversion in87 yrs., 440/.; 
f.g.r. of 247. 10s., ditto in 88 yrs., 475/.; fgr. of 
311, 108., Willow View, reversion in 88 yrs., 570/.; 25 to 
33 odd, Denmark-st.. Camberwell, ut. 19 yrs., g.r. 
16/., 8501 ; 37 to 43 odd, Denmark-st., u.t. 20 yrs, g.r. 
14/., 5301 ; 82 to 88 even, Cloudesley-rd., Islington, u.t. 
14 yrs. ; Nos. 13, 14, 16, 19, and 21, Cloudesley-pl, ut. 
14 yrs., g.r. 601. ; andl.g.r. of 36. a year, 1,400/. ; profit 
rental of 1437, secured upon 25, Wormwood-st., Okd 
Broad-st., u.t. 18 yrs., 9607. 


[Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
wy og ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold : 1. for leasehold ; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a for 
= apn =. he yaa 3 st. — — ; rd. for _— : 

° ; or place . for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for vend, 400.1 ; 


(ee 
(ees 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued), 
Greenheart, B.G. Walnut, Italian.. 003} 0/0/7 
toa Po . jon 9/10, 16/0/0 METAIS. 

B.ft.cu, 

Canada load 2710/0 4/0/90 | "RON—Pig,in Scot- 
Birch, do, ...... 8/50 4/10/0| pon ‘wai on 81/5) — 0/0/0 
Elm, do, ........ 3/100 4154 , in 


Oak, mentale fe. 1/10/09 818/0| Dodo at works SOM 
Canads........ in Wales ...... 65/7/6 5/10/0 
a 5/10/0 7/0/0 dahi 


Pine Do, Staffor 
Do, yellow 0/0 ora in London .... 65/0 6/15,0 
Lath,D'ntsie,fath 8/8.0 6/0/0 OCorrrer —British, 
St. Petersb 500 7/0 0 cake and ingot 50100 51/00 
Deals, Best selected .. 510/0 52/¢/e 
Stauisiia rane sage] etcnnt. S08 298 
‘ » DATS .... 
De. oy ord... 7/00 8/09 | ver rowMurail 0/0.5 0 0 63 
MH. Potersbarz, °° 999) Lea w— Pig, 
~ and yellow G/o/e 9/t0/0) pou? 107.6 10/10 
s «white .... 7/0/Q 9.19/0 Sheet, English, at /10/0 
White Sea .... oa Wen SIbs. per sq. ft 
Bese haic 4108 808 | atv eign UO 88 
ie tagne...... ee 0, 
— Brenowich ans one ag a he cess Pn 28 9412/6 
ttens, all ki ustra «++» 9417/6 957.6 
Flooring Boards, *2“* 15100) English tneots, 97:00 97 100 
*q., 1 in, prep. nc nantin 95/00 95/2/6 
De sa 08/6 0140/| Billiton ..... - ¥4/0/0 94/17/6 
Other ci: ae 0186/0 ors 


- ft / Linseed ......ton 18/10/0 18/126 

Honduras, &c, ist ut, Cochin ty 
*e . .] 

Palm, ay ee 25/0/0 660 

‘6 pale eeeeeeeeee 24,156 25/10/08 


de. D 
H Neg ~ {7 | Do. brown ...... 2350 0/00 


wD 
Box, Turkey rw wae Cottonseed ref... 17/150 0,06 
13 eeeeseesnae 


Lubricating, U.B. <4/0/@ 6/00 
Getin, St. Do. 800 18,00 Do. refined eeeree 5/16/0 12/0,0 


Tar — Stock 
mingo _...t% 007 0/1/83 8 | 6176 6/186 
soos O//7 O16! Archangel .... G/l2/e 0/0/60 


—" 








tion. 


Alnwic 


Patman 


Gibson 


Hope o” 





minster. 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 


ACCRINGTON.—For forming roads Back Victoria, Richmond, 
Hill-streets, &c., for the Town Council. Mr. W. J. Newton C.E., 
Town-hall, Acc:ington. Quantities by Engineer :— 

Geo. Cunliffe & Son, Accrington (accepted at schedule of prices). 


. & W. Wylde. 
Geo, Adams, Church (une street only). 


Cock & Symons, Guonisiake .. 29410 O*...... 





BARN3LEY.—For alterations and rebuilding of business 
premises, for Messrs, Newman. Messrs, Wade & Turner, archi- 
tects, Barnsley :— 

Foster Bros. & Wright, Barnsley ........s«.-.. £1,140 0 0 





BEVERLEY (Yorks).—For heating the extension of the Male 
Iofirmary of the East Riding County Lunatic Asylum. Mr, Alfred 
Beaumont, C.E., 


ounty Surveyor :— 





Baird, Thompson, & | J. H. Pickup & Co... £165 0. 0 

Pitiibihdihekenaed £494 0 06!) Thos. Green & Sons. 150 0 0 
Jeakes & Co. ...0060s 427 17 0 | Watchman & Co.... 143 0 0 
Perkins & Sons...... 345 0 O | Thomlinson&Walker 139 5 6 
Haden & Sons ...... 316 0 O | A. Dougill.......... 133 13 0 
Wenham & Walters. 268 7 2 | E. Appieton........ 13015 0 
J.C. &J. 8. Ellis.... 260 0 0 | King &Co........... 125 4 4 
Wood & Co.....eeee 220 0 O | J. Mallinson ....... - 120.0 0 
TESS cc cceove acdsee o BT OO Fs RMRMcc cc ccccccce 115 0 0 
J. King, Limited.... 183 10 0 G. FF. Wells ...ccciec 113 16 0 
Wright &Son .. .. 179 0 O | James Tylor ...... 11211 9 
Newsum, Wood, G. 8. & J. Wiitty, 

Dyson, & Co. ..... - 16613 10 Beverley* ......-- 10010 6! 

* Accepted. 





BUCKINGHAM —For laying and jo'nting about six miles of iron 
wat-r-mains, constructipg service reservo r, &c., for the Coroora- 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, engineer, 13, Victoris-street, West- 
Quautiti-s by Messrs. Hovenden & Barber, 30, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, E.C. :— 


Currall, wis, & James T. Wingrove £5,539 0 0 
PT re £5,897 13 5| Heary Hill, Maiden- 

George Bell ........ 5,657 0 0 BNE accacsenerne 5,149 14 0 

B. Couke & Co..... - 5,650 0 0 * Accepted. 





CALSTOCK (Cornwall).—For the erection of clss-rooms, Dels- 
ware-road, and Guynis!ake Mixeu Schvols, for the School Board. 
Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, Courteney-street, Plymouth :— 


Delaware Guapislake 

Room. Room. 
Isaac Rosekilly ........-ceees BES 6..6 ccvece 525 0 O 
W.H. Higman, Tavistock .... 41412 6 ...... 441 10 0* 





* Accepted. 





CARDIFF.—For erecting new steam bikery and stabling at 
Howilly-crescent, for Mr. Lewis Ellis. Messrs. Veall & Sant, archi- 
tects, Cardiff. Quantities suppl:ed :— 

Lathey &Co...... obenbeee o BETO fT. GiB vc cccccecccccdis -» £627 
Wee SROs cc ccccccceesess 649 


4 * Accepted. 
| All of Cardiff. | 





CORNHILL-ON-TWfED.—<Accepted for the erection of a chapel, 
fr the Primitive Methodists. Mr. G. Reavell, Jun., architect, 


H. Klliott & Sons, Berwick-on-Tweed (whole tender).... £540 





COW SRIDGE (Glsmorganshire).—Accepted fer additions to the 
‘Crown & Anchor,” for Messrs. W. W. Nell & Co., Limited. Messrs. 
Veall & Sant, architects, Cardiff :— 

John Hopkins & Son, Cowbridge ........-seee00- £188 0 0 





ECCLES.—For works in connexion with lowering, &c., Barton- 
lane. Mr. Arthur C. Turley, Borough Surveyor, Town-hal!, Eccles. 
Quantities by the Borough Surveyor :— 





C. J. Tse ce ccccese £1,648 9 1{C. Braddock ...... £1,144 8 0 

W. H. Pickin ...... 1,629 18 6| Snape & Son........ 1,135 9 6 

Hayes Bros. ........ 1,335 19 0 | Robt. Lomas, Eccles* 1,068 7 8 
* Accepted, 





ENFTELD.—For the erection of two cottages at Browning-road, 
Enfield, exclusive of plumber’s and smith’s work, for Mr. J. Wiggett. 
Mr, Alfred Bowyer, architect, Eufield :— 


s6uwevcocduan ehsheteod 4665 | Parkee® .0.cccccccccecccccce SAG 
oe seccecsepoebeoesen 502 * Accepted. 





ENFIELD.—For the erection of a pair of cottages in Browning-road 
(exclusive of plumber’s and smith’s work), for Me. H. Collins, Mr. 
Alfied Bowyer, architect, Enfield :— 

PN occccccoscescesese . £600 | Parker*® ....... edeenéededcee £489 
533 


* Accepted, 











ENFIELD.—For the erection of small villa residence, Lavender- 
hill, for Mr. C. Auderson, Mr. Alfred Bowyer, architect, Enfield :— 
BEE ccccoceoensesapad Mion MU 2. esceecestoceoeseos £367 
PD” scccccccdcsecacceden SEU PMR ccs cccccccsvccsese eo. 285 
IEEE oc cccctcccccceves eco Oe * Accepted. 

ENFIELD.—Accepted for additions to ‘‘ The Shrubbury,” Chase- 
side, for Mr. A. ©. Wootton, Mr. Alfred Buwyer, architect, 
Enfie'd :— 

CEE -caccsdnsccccctoccecs sbasence< pasdssueusa £276 0 0 





GREAT YARMOUTH.—For additions to the ‘“ Anchor and 


Hotel, Gorleston Pier, for Messrs. Lacon & Co. Messrs, 


Bottle & Olley, architects, Great Yarm uth :— 


J. Leggett...ccccccceess £1,645 0| J. W. Cockrill & Co., 
J. MAME ccoccvecccscce 1 602 10 Gorieston (accepted) . £1,453 15 
BR. Hastoe...ccoscceceee 1,455 0| T. Howes(withdrawn).. 1,429 0 








HERF¥ FORD —For building cabinet works and show-rooms in 
We-t-street, Hereford, for Messrs. Greenland & Son, Mr. W. W. 
Robivuson, architect, Hereford :— 





Baahes’ sicivdobcrdccese £1,160 ©] Welsh ........... cocscee £990 0 
Andrews & Rudge...... RGD. O45 EBOUG. vciewe coded cecdses » 87617 
Beavan & Hodges..... - 1.075 0| Davies (accepted)........ 869 0 


| All cf Hereford ] 





HORSELL (Surrev).—Accepted for a gardener’s cottage at Gun- 
nerslane, Horsell, for Mr. R. W. Wilkins n. Mr. R. Ciamp, archi- 
tect, Woking :— 
Gay Bros., Knaphill ...........sseeee adecacctées £206 0 0 





I3YCOED.—For the erection of master’s house at Isycoed 
Schoois, Wrexham. Messrs. Lash & Gaut, architect, Wrexham :— 


SWcvcves ele Mradshaw ....scsccesess S290 
Set A BE epanncepsceansenesece 280 





KING’S LYNN.—For erecting porter’s residence and offices for 
the West Nonolk and Lynn Hospual. Mr. D. Clack, surveyor, 
Market-square, King’s Lynn :— 





Bardell Bros........--- .. £558 0] Jarvis & Melton ........ £458 0 

W.H. Brown..... oitades 547 Read & Wildbur ........ 452 10 

Me PO bc ccovcesess eeceee 520 0} K. W. Fayers (accepted) 435 0 
All of King’s Lynn’ 


arent te 


LLANDILO.—For the erection of two semi-detached vill. resi- 
a for Dr. Lloyd and Dr, Morgan. Mr. Vavid Jenkins, architect, 
tapdilo:— 


Thomas Brothers ........ £2,350 | Alfred Meredith, New- 
Price & Deakins .......... 2,075 bridge-on-Wye.......... £2,060 
* Accepted. 





LLANDILO.—For alterations and additions to No. 30, New-road: 
Liandito, for Messrs, D, E. Williams & Co. Mr. David Jenkins, 
architect, Llandilo :— 


Di. doc ge cist chacdose £450 | Thomas Brothers .......... £300 
D. Jones .....cceseeee.es+- 435| Evan Jones, Lamyeter* .... 265 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For paving with granite setts the carr‘'ageways of 
Dunocan-street, Roman-road, aud Bervers-road, for the Vestry of St. 
Mary, Islington. Mr. J. Patten Barber, Surveyor, Vestry Offices, 
Upper-street, Islington, N. :— 
G.G@. Rutty ....... - £1,233 0 0 
J. Mowlem & Co.... 1,216 9 7 
Woodham, Fry, & Jacob Biges, Hock- 

RSG; ctians eocceeee 1,181 2 O} ley, Birmingham* 1,000 10.9 


* Accepted. 


Wm. Griffiths ..... . £1,154 12 9 
T. Adams ..,,.««+++- 1,012 10, 5 








LONDON.—For making carriage-way, Apdilann.soed, Highbury , 
N., for the St. Mary Vestry, Islington. Mr. J. Pattea Barber, Sur- 
veyor, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, Istington, N.:— 





Mowlem & Co......... £199 0 O| Thos. Adams ........ £16714 6 
F. A. Jackson & Son 185 0 0] F. French, Liverpool- 
Win. Walker ........ 17210 O road, Bi? cin couse 156 10 0 
Wm. Griffiths....... - 169 0 0 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For the extension of the dust destructor apparatus 
and enclosures, George Yard, Whitevhapel, for the Whitecha 
District Board of Works. Mr. William La-Kiviere, Surveyor to the 
Board, 15, Great Alie-street, E. Quaatities by Mr. Herbert O. Ellis, 
46. Fenchurch-street, E.C, :— 





M. Cainan & Co...... -+.» £2,056 | J. Outhwaite & Sen ......'£1,698 
Jno. Greenwood .......+s:. 1,947 | W. Gladding...... eer deude é 
F. & F. J. Wood .......... 1,921 | Ashby & Horner.......... 1,610 
St, TEE . ck ceecdnccavec 1,791 |.4. Eaton & Co..........6. 1,551 
ae DE EGG occeccconcee 1 749 | Thos, Little .....cceeee coe Auee 
Geo. Limn &Son...... .... 1,700 
Tronwork, 
Goddard; Massey, & Warner..........ceeeseeees £1,595 10 7 
Manlove, Alliott, & Fryer....... panccecesatsees « 123617 0 





——— 


LONDON.—For erecting new city chambers, 120, 121, and 122, 
Rishopsgate-street Withlua, B.C. Mr. H. Alex Pelly, architect, 238, 
Gresham House, E.C. Quantities prepared by Mr. James Baruett, 90, 
Cannon-:tieet, E.C, :— 

Granite Pertiand Extra for 


Dressings, Stone. Partitions. 

Clarke & Bracey .....-.+:. £20,967 £20,517 £1,008 
Mowlem & Co. .....cceeees 20,690 19.890 821 ¢ 
CORDELE cccccoeeccecdsa 20,112 19,469 736 
Grover & SOM ..sseceeses » 19,934 19,434 850 
By waters & Sous ......... 19,862 19,362 839 
Holland & Hannen.,....... 19,605 319,060 772 
Hall, Bedall, &Co. ...... 19,200 18,700 780 
Ashby & Horner ......:... 19,060 18,530 ° 
Colls & SONS ... ccc cccecccs 18,795 18,255 765 
Patman & Fotheringham.. 18,561 18,061 7 





LONDON.—or constructing new sewers in St. Pancras :— 
Mecklenvurg-street 


Little Randolph- 
street. Heathcote-street, 
Ep Beecscsaased bcbete ¢ eee © Os coccee £2,379 14 0O 
J. Mowlem & Co......6..-- gs 1,996 0 O 
BR, Cooke & Co. .....4. peoge a ae  Seceue 1,744 0 O 
Ho MED wocaseaes potfeecéee kt YY Sf Ere 1,649 0 0 
©. BERED ccvck.cccevadseate 1, o. ©: <cacdec 1,598 0 0 
C. W. Killingback & Co... 1,650 0 O*..... - 1,550 90 OF 


* Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for a'terations, repairs, decorations, &c., to 
60, New Broad-street, E.C., under the superintendence of Mr. Herbert 
Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C. :— 


Thos. Osborn & Sons, 73, Lower Thames-street .... £17510 0 





LONDON.—<Accepted for rebuilding part of a new warehouse 
High-street, Home:ton :— 
W. Hewitt, Chiswell-street, E.C. .......60.05 eee £541 12 0 


[No competition. ] 





LONDON.—For alterations to Wards 3 and 4, the Infirmary 
Homerton, N.E., for the Hackney Uvion Guardians. Mr. W. A 
Finch, architect and surveyor, Union Offices, High-street, Homer- 
too, N.E. :— 


G. Wales coccccccceccccecces £123 | Sheffield Bros., 153, Church- 

BM. Porter .cccccceveccctccve 121 street, Stoke Newington*.. £87 
@, Plazman ...ccccccccesves 120 | H, Wall & Co. ....cccccccede 79 
T. White & Son ........... - 8 * Accepted, 








LONDON.—For reconstructing a portion of the Irongate fewer 
for the London County Counci!. Mr. A. R. Bianie, Engineer :— 





Thos. Adams ......... -++ £26,141 | Williams, Son, & Walling- 
BR. &@W. Iles coccwse cosee~ 96,008 OOM wi eteudc ccdescedéces £17 ,925 
James Dixon........ «+. 17,989 | Jobn Mowlem & Co....... . 16,812 


{Referred to Main Drainage Committee for consideration. ] 





OTLEY (Ueeds),.—Accepted for the erection of a house at Otley. 
Mr. A. Marshall, architect, Utley, Leeds, Quaatities supplied by 
the architect :— 


Fred Cawood, Otley ......cseccesesees coceseccce Saee 0 0 
Joiners—Saxton & Webster, Yeadon ...........- 122 0 0 
Plumber—George Farrand, Otley ........-see.. - 5000 
Plasterers—J. & W. Chaffer, Ot!ey ........c0.-00 35 0 0 
Slater—Walter Walker, Otley .....c.scccecceses 20 0 0 





PENYGELLI.—For the erection of Baptist Chanel at Penygelli, 
Wrexham. Messrs. Lash & Gant, architects, Wrexham :— 


Samuel Moss .......-. £790 0 O|John Harrison, Cved- 
Watkin Jones........ 68512 U DEE: skeddéetes o-- £645 0 O 
Huches & Owen ...... 683 18 9/| eth Jomes .......... 621 11 6 
Philip Jones........++ 63010 0 * Accepted, 








THORNBURY (Gloucestershire) —For providing aud ayinug cast- 
iron water main (109 yards), &c., tor the mural Sanitary authority. 
Mr. F. J. Williams, Suiveycur, Chapel-street, Thornbury, Gloucester- 
shire :— 


H. G. Pady ......+06. £200 © 0! ]—ellick ............ £45 0 0 
—Colsion ......66. - 60 0 |G. Symes, Thorn- 
Jas. Organ ......-+. - 54 0 0 BU cvdcccatésucce 44 0 6! 
CBOE wees ccccccce 50 0 0 * Accepted, 





(Surveyor’s estimate, £56.] 





TOTTENHAM.—For building hall and class-rooms, High-road, 
South Tottenham, for Mr. Flood. Mr. Jobn E. Pinver, architect, 
Bridge House, South Tottenham. Quantities pot cupplied :— 

GFOVES ox cccccccccece eoeeee £649 ieee 





EE... ceadhocenaeié : m7 | H, Knight & Son’ .... |” ne 6 
520 * Accepted. 


BY «ceecs eeeeveaeeeerveaeeen ee 
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WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection avd completion of church 


buildings, Markhouse-road, Walthamstow, for the Trustees of the 
United Methodist Free Churches. Mr. J. Williams Dunford, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 100c, Queea Victoria-street, London, E.C. :— 


Church Extra for 
Buildings. Ma'm facing 

John Allen & BOnS.....+sseccecceceess £5,965 ..c00- 0 

» G. Bartom..icccccccccccccccccescces 3,987 ccccce 20 0 
W. Marriage......cccccccccccccccceces i = 50 0 
L. H. Lipscomb .....ccecccccsesccvece BOTS cccses 40 0 
G. H. Martin & Co......ccccesccececes 2.763 wescce 130 0 
We Bc dance ce sé cgeccncceccsoneciocs 2,625 .cocce _— 
W. Watling & Som .......cccescvcceves 2,580 ..sss- 45 0 
BD, TERRE oc cc ccccccccccccascvcecesees BEM «ccccéec 28 10 
Bolden Hipwell .......ssccccccccseees B.470  cccoce 35 0 
Bdward Good ....ccccsccccccccccscces B.470  cccccs 42 0 
F. J. Coxbead, Leytonstone*®.......... 2,343 .cccce 40 0 
A. Brown & C0... .cccccccccccscccsecces 2GRS cocces 45 0 


* Accepted, including facings. 





WALTHAMSTOW.—For alterations, &c., at ‘‘The Chequers” 

Tavern, Walthamstow, for Messrs. Taorne Bros. Messrs. Lee & 

Pain, architects :— 

Dearing & Son........seeee- = W. Shurmur....cescsccesees £792 
870 = 





WANSTEAD.—<Accepted for stabling, &. Mr. Herbert Riches, 
. architect, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C. :— 
Thos, Osborn & Sons, Woodford, Essex............ £683 0 0 
Lowest of four Tende:s received.]} 





WOKING.—Accepted for additions to ‘* Holly Bank,” St. John’s, 
for Rev. A. B. Gouléen. Mr. R. Clamp, architect, Woking :— 
i, 2h. aD SE osec0cccescesseeed S00nbes £498 0 0 





WOKING.—For building tusiness premises in the Chertsey-road, 
for Mersrs. Saul Bros. Mr. kobert Clamp, architect, Wokiog. 
Quantities by Mr. Edmund Overall, Rugby Chambers, Great Jaines- 
street, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 

Ws TL Geee cvsctocccccves £2,125 | Jas. Harris & Bon .......- £1,695 


Wheatley & Sons ........ 1,988 | H. Ingram...........s000. 1.679 
E. Buckingham &Son.... 1,850! A. A. Gale, Woking*...... 1,625 
* Accepted. 





WOKING.—Fcr building a new club f r the Woking Libs1al Club 
Building Company, Limited. Mr. R. Clamp, archit-ct, Woking :— 
,065 0|C. Fifield £830 10 


AvA. Gale .....0e0000- £1,065 0/C. Fifield............e00. 
Bie BMBURER coccccccccce 945 0| W. L. Butt, Woking*.... 765 0 
We Es ERED cocccccces 890 0 * Accepted. 





WREXHAM.—For new shop-front at No. 2, High-street, Wrex- 
ham, for (Mr. Wiliiam Beale. Messrs. Lash & Gent, architects, 
’ Wrexham :— 
Gage & Oe. ..ccccccscbons £108 15 | B. Owen, Wrexham’*...... £88 0 
Davis Bros, .....-.+e5s++. 92 5 * Accepted. 
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SUBSORIBERS in LONDOW and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s, per annum (or 
4s. 94, per quarter), can ensure receiving ** The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning’s Post, 


Che Builder Cathedral Series, 








1. Cawrensony 











- 4. 
2. LICHFIELD .. oe oo Aug. l. 
8. ST ALBAN's se ee o- ne Sept. 5. 
4. PETERBOROUGH oo o 8. 
SB. WELIS .. ce ov co oo Mov, 7. 
6. EXETER... .. ~~ 5. 

18. Br. Pavt'’s .. ow 
. ** Feb. . ee ee Aug. 6, 
an } e+ Bept. 3, 
ee ee Oct. 1, 
ee ee se se Nov. 5. 
- July 2, 25. Br. Davip's .. .. Deo. 3 

1893. 

26. York .. .. «- Jan. 7 | 29. Mancuester April tl. 
27. Rirvow .. .. «» Feb. 4 30. CARLISLE May 6. 
28. CHESTER . Mar. 4. 31. DuaHam June 8, 


Post-free FOURPENCE HALFPENNY each, except Nos. 1, 3, 38, 
4 wd 5, which are out of print ; but the VIEW, PLAN. AND DESORIPTION 
of CANTERBURY, LICHFIELD, 8T. ALBAN’S, PETERBOROUGH, 
and WELLS. have beep re-printed, and ther can “ow be had. price 
EIGHTPENOE each. Postage extra :—Sirgle cets, 2d. or the five 
sets toge*her, 44. 


HE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S. 


Reprinted from ‘'Tax Burtper,” January 28, 1888 (15in, by 
114 tn.), on stout paper, unfolded, for framing, 6d, ; by post, 8d, 


ORTFOLIOS, 
for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s, 6d. ; by post, 3s, 











Londont Publisher of “‘Tazm Buiipmr,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. | 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ Lonpow, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS: 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six lines (about fifty words) or under ........... - 4. 64, 
Each additional line (about ten words) .........0+. Os. 6d, 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front , Uompetitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
fc, may be o on application to the Publisher. a 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under ........ %. 64, 


Each additional line (about ten words) .......... e+ Os, 6d, 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Casb in stered Letter or ty Postal Srderg vavable 
to DOUGLAS FOURD ER, and addressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of 
Tue Buitver,” No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should bein by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPHOLAL.~ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 

tH - MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent, 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.O. 
Sree of charge. Letters be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 

the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN andg 
OOLONIAL CIROULATION, is issued every week, 





Now ready. 


READING CASES, {,, NINEPENOR EACH. | 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrecr from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prerarp. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 

d, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c., 30s. 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Oatherine-street, W.O. 


cer tect 


__ 


HOWARD & SONS 


Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Parduel Ficor 
- Coverings 


-—— FROM — 


3d. PER FOOT, 
IN OAK. 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W. 


FACTORIES: CLEVALAND WORKS, W. 

















rr 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. A. A. (next week).—E. V. (ditto).—W. R. A. (ineligible for jy 
sertion on the ground you mention).—H. R. A. (too late).—J, ¢, p 
(too late for this week). = 

All statements of tacts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for Publication, 


aa are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, " ad 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 
Letters or communications (bey ond mere news-items) whi 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. =a 
All communications regarding literary and artistic matter 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications rela » 
advertisements and ether exclusively business matters be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor, 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr, 
FOR ALL THD am KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATH, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 





| 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 





THE OHELYNOH 





STONE. 





TUE 
BRAMBLEDITOH { 
STONE. 
Prices, and every information 
application to OHARLES TRASK 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. H. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Oraven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apr 








LT 


HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is 
invited to the durability and beautiful corovs 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Oo., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B.A, 
Williams, 16, Oraven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apv. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE. 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear, 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 
SOLE AGENTS for England, 


J.% A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, H.W. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lav 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, H.C.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floot, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, 

ies, tun-rooms, and terraces, halte 
tractors to the Forth Bridge Oo. Apvr, 

















QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., 8.W. 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY.” 
For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. [ADV% 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTEBS, 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


4 &5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apv?- 


— 
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FOR « 
HOSPITAL, 
ASYLUM, 
SCHOOL. 


ARCHITECTS should see our “* PRESTO” (patent) seit. 
Acting Closet Seat and Cistern. A flush is absolutely secured 
whenever Closet is used, either in the ordinary way, or for slops or 
trinal. 

There is no awkward or complicated machinery. It looks like an 
ordinary Pedestal Closet Seat. It can be adapted to common 
hoppers, or the moat elaborate Pedestal Closet. One observer says: 
—*'It works like magic.” It is entirely new, and unique in its 
simplicity. 

It can be seen at eur Offices, 


“wr 


FOR 
MANSION, 
COTTAGE, 
HOLEL. 


JOHN KNOWLES GS CO. MANUFACTURERS. 


Depots at Star Wharf, 


t’s Canal, King’s Road, St. Pancras, N.W.; Midland Railway Goods Stations, St. Pancras, and Child's Hill and 


Oricklewood ; London and North-Western Railway Goods Station, Old Ford, Bow, E.; North London Railway Goods Station, Hammersmith 
Chiswick, W.; London and South-Western Railway Station, Twickenham. 


Goods delivered by Vans in loads of not less than 30 cwt. to ony Part of London. 


USTRATED PRICE LIS 


Shipping Orders promptly executed. 


ON APPLIOATION. 


Works: Wooden Box, Burton-on-Trent. Sheffield Office & Depot: 35, Green Lane. Nottingham Office: Brougham Chambers, Wheeler Gate. 


Chief London Office: 38, KING’S ROAD, ST. PANORAS, N.W. 


Telegrahic Addresses-—London Office, “JOHN KNOWLES, LONDON.” 


Works 


“ KNOWLES, 
Sheffield Telephone No, 


WOODVILLE,” London Telephone No, 7587+ 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 


ROMAN, MEDINA, PARIAN, KEENE’S PLASTER, and WHITING 


_— FRANCIS. & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


The Old Nine Elms mh Retablished 1810. Prize M London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876 Pasta 1878; Calontta, 1 Lond 1884. 
Gold Mula Paris Exhibition, 1889, Offices and Ware Warehouses: Bridge — AL London —Works: e-en-Thames. 
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*¢ ¢ ESTABLISHED 1850. # # 


MAW Go CO. unin. jxoKrte DSALoP is = 


I Sr ek 


MANUFACTURERS OF he ae Kept ‘) 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL JMLES || eset 


ENTRANCE HALLS + FIREPLACES : DAIRIES ae 
CHURCHES BATH ROOMS : DADOS Wee 
CORRIDORS L VESTIBULES 


LAVATORIES 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, 


MAW & CO. will forward, on application, Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates, for all kinds of Fi 
Wali Tiling. Patterns can be seen and iculars obtained at the Show- ~Hleeus-ed their a London ‘pone 


Messrs. W. B. § N & SONS, 100, St. Martin’s-lane W.C. 
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eS So CEILINGS & CORNICES 


" @OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. IN PATENT FIBROUS PLASTER: PRIZE MEDAL, OLASS XV, 
In slabs, dry, and ready for fixing, EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1907 
JUROR, CLASS XXX., 


, 
DEERE AEIONAL EXHIBITION George wo ackson & Sons, OVERRE rtp) Om, 
No. 49, RATHBONE, PLACE, LONDON, W. — 


SUROR, OLASS XXVI., ieeeaiiaieidiain 1780. PRIZE MEDAL, OLASS XXIV., 
|  @RMAT EXE 1 EXPO UNIVERSELLE, 1068. 
. sameuremdenen All kinds of Burichments eunvlied in the same material. SITION 


ALF RED GOSLETT & GO. cvconv.” 


Manufacturing, Sanitary, | PLATE, SHEET, and GENERAL 
and Ventilating Engineers. | WINDOW-GLASS MERCHANTS. 
LEAD, OIL, COLOUR, AND VARNISH ORNAMENTAL AND 










































































FACTORS, 
STAINED GLASS WORKS. 
“ WASHDOWN CLOSET, 
In one piece of Earthenware. Every description of Glass required for 
“os vanvanten, Pik : ao shown, Building, Cabinet Making, and 
Lead Down Pipe not included. complete, Decorative purposes, 








” HIGH- CLASS JOINERY. 


SHOP FITTINGS, CABINET WORK, AND FITTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DOYLY's JOINERY WORKS, 


Kuimitcd, 
Offices: 405, OXFORD STREET, London, W. 


: ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
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Just Published, Crown 8vo, with 125 Illustrations, 
7s. 6d., cloth, 


THE MECHANICS. 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


A Treatise on Applied Mechanics, especially adapted 
F to the use of Architects. 


By BE. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A. 
Author of *The Science of Building,” &c. 





London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7,Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C, 


HANDBOOK OF HO 





FIFTH EDITION, Enlarged, Now x08 5s. cloth (postage 4d. 


| ) 
E PROPERTY. 
Ite Purchase, Tenancy, Varied Valuation, and Erection. 
With Elucidations of Fine Art. 
. TARBUCK, Architect. 


By E. L 
ROSBY LOCK WOODS SON, 7. Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 





—THE— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT JOURNAL 


Estab. as THE METROPOLITAN in 1872. 


Contains Reports of all Public Boards in London, Tenders for Build- 


dng,’ Paving, and Sani 
Authorities, the fullest report of the 
éts Buildin 
the Week, 


tary Work, and Supplies issued by Public 
on County Council and 
Act Committee, and all the Local Government News of 
Metropolitan end Provincial, Saturday, 2d, 
8. BOGECUMBE-ROGERS, 
Dorset House, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 





On December 1 (more than 100 plates), price 21s, 
HE R.A. 


BUILDER ALBUM of. 
London: Publisher eae Builder,” 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





HITECTURE, 1892. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


HE DICTIONARY of ARCHITECTURE 


bsecribers aud others desirous to complete he Sets by the 


acquisition of the later are requested to avply once to Mr. 
Ww , 8.W. 


ARTHUR CATES, Hon. Sec. No. 7, 


hitehall-ya 
A few Complete Copies are available for new subscribers. 





SUPPLY to MANSIONS. 


WATER. 
A PRACTICAL PAMPHLET, 
One Shil 


ling. 
MERERYWEATHER & BONS, LTD. 
Long Acre, and Greenwich, 


, LO N. ' 
CLEANSE YOUR DRAINS. WITH MERRYWEATHER'S 
PATENT HYDRAULIC SEWER FLUSHER. 


a 








Sanitary T 
and FRIDAY, the llth, 12th, 
A tion, whi 
DECEMBER 28th. may be obtained from 
HARLE 


STUDY is ARRANGED to fit an Eng 
Burope, India, er the Colonies, Abeut forty-five Studeats will be 


BE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
‘ HEALTH, FOUNDED 1586. 
Examination for Sanitary Inspectors. 
The next EXAMINATION for the Certificate of Comvetencyv for 
ns rs will be held on WEDN&SSDAY, THURSDAY, 
ye 13th.of JANUARY, 1893. 
Forms of Apolica should be returned on or before 
S A. JAMES, L.B.C.P. D.P.H. 


Cc 
King's Colleze, London. Hon. Secretary. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of 


mdmitted in September, 1893. For Competition, the Secretary of 


State will offer twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department, and two in the Indian Telegraph De 


partment.—Fer 


@articulars, apply te the SECRETARY at the College. 


; 


TIONS. Preparation by Oor 
personally, in special subjectsa.—-G. A. T MIDDL 





QIANITARY INSTITUT 


LONDON.— 
GENTLEMEN PREPARED for the 8A ARY INSPECTORS’, 
SURVEYORS’. and other EXAMS. of the SAN. INST. or any other 
SANITARY EXAM. by a SANITARY ENGINEER, Certificated 
jurveyor, and Inspector by above, first honours Medallist Hygiene, 





t 
successes 
quantities, ands 


consulted on all matters counected with Sani Engineering.— 
Address, MEM. SAN. INST. Box 195, Office of “ The Ballon 


ull first honours Plumbing City Guilds, Lond. Upwards 170 recent 
Institute esams, Next exam. in Dec, 1892. Tuition by 
or timonials &e. apply as below, 
dra of every deseription, with } surve 

fications, rapidly pre Advertiser can be 





ependence for Sanitary Inspector's Exam. 

of twenty years’ practical experience. No books required. Other 

eee include surveying, ae roadmaking and sewering. 
an 


contracts, &c. Houses ex«mined any 
and testimenials.—ASSOCIATE, 29, Galveston-road, Putaoey. 


ANITARY INSTITUTE EXAM. — 
sue for Sanitery Faspector'a Exam. by Tost successful conch 


tes planned, laid out, Plans, specifications, 
Terms 


part Great Britain. 





RCHITECTURAL and SURVEYORS’ 
INSTITUTE andCIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
respondence, Test tS system, or 
» 42, Boling- 


Sroke-grove, 8.W. 





quantity surveying 
builders’ prices. Saturda 
Parson 


dence or in clases. The 


URVEYORS’ INSTITUTION and 
AGHED, Personally or by EXAMINATIONS.—OCANDIDATES 
ndon d'Burves = ye 7. aD of 





y 
‘s Green, 8.W. 





URVEYOR’S INSTITUTION EXAMI- 


NATIONS. A gomplate course of preparation by correspon- 
urse for 1894 bas recently commenced. 
didates requiring instraction in special subjects for the 1293 


examinations should apply at once,— Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
F.S.I, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 2], Parliament-street, 8. W. 





I.B.A. EXAMS.—Preparation personall 


or by correspondence, Moderate terms.—Apply, WILLIA 


; e 
<. HOWGATE, A.R.L.B.A, 21, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8.W. 


‘MANAGIN G MAN or 








UANTITIES, &. ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, at about half the enst. Technical 
accuracy. Send for specimen and prices. Quantities Box, 


14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in. neat and strong drep front, at 2s. 61. each ; 


© for 12s, or made te order.—Plans cepied, lith phed, coloured.— 
W. HARDAKEER, Electrograph-r, 21, Oursitor-strest, E. 


: 


ARTNER WANTED, with 500/. in a 


good building business in the West of Eogland. Been 





established 18 years, and has excellent reputation.—box 121, Office 


of ** The Builder.” 





PARTNER 


WANTED for a saw mill and joinery busivess near London. 


Must have capital, and be well-up in alt branches of the trade.— 


Box 280, Office of “‘ The Builder. 


a 


™, 
4% 7 
a es 
wa 
— “. 
a ; 


Shakespere 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


CORRECTLY WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED' By 
BETUBN OF POST CERTAIN. PLANS Best Style. 


A. I t,D AY. 


Printing Works, Birmingham. ‘°° 





ANTED to PURCHASE a BUILDER’S: 


BUSINESS in London or suburbs. 8.W. district would 
be preferre?. Or a PARTNERSHIP would be entertained.—Full 
particulars to Box 128, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


O CONTRACTORS AND WORKERS 


IN CONCRETE.—A gentleman, who hes had varied practical 
experience of all departments of concrete work, is prepared to 
negotiste with persons engaged in the above businers with a view to 
his acting as Manager or becoming a Partner on puttiog in a share of 
ospitel.—Commuuications to be addressed to Mr. J. OTTO MAC- 
QUEEN, Solicitor, 34, Bridge-street, Aberdeen. 


HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL is 


about to appoint an OFFICER as HEAD of the WORKS 
DEPARTMENT, and is prepared to receive applications for the 
apoointment. 

Theofficer will ‘be responsible under the Works aud Stores Com- 


mittee for . 
‘ Advising as to the purchase of stores, plant, and material. 
(b)’The execution of all works carried out by the Council. 
(c) The employment and supervision of all officers and workmen 
in his department or employed on works. 
(4) The régulation and direction of all store-yards, depdts, and 
workshops belonging to the Council. 
Candidates must, therefore, haye had a thorough experience in the 
purchase of material and plant, and in the carrying out of large 
works under some well-known contractor. 
The officer will be required to give his whole time and energies to | 








‘the service of the Covncu. 


The salary will be 700/. a year, but there will be no superannuation 
or pension, and be will be required t» enter into an agreement 
that he is appointed to, and accepts, the office upon that under- 
standing. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained by sending a 
stamped addressi:d foolscap envel-pe to the Clerk of the London 
County Council, Spring gardens, 8.W. 

They should contain fu'l particulars of age, qualifications, and 
experience, and ‘should ‘be accompanied by testimonials as to 
character and fitness for the office, with special referenve to the 
qualifications above-mentioued, 

The latest time for receiving applications is TEN o'clock a.m. on 
MONDAY, the 18th day of DECEMBER. 
Any frm of application which is not filed up, or which in any 
respect faiis to comply wi'h the terms of the adverti-ement, will not 
be laid before the Council. fersonal canvassing 1s strictly 


probibited. 
H, DE LA HOOKE, 
Clerk of the Council. 





Spring-gardens, 8.W. 
.. » “Mamentnan die’, OI. 


AMBERWELL, LONDON. 


The Vestry of Camberwell are about to app*int an ASSIST- 
ANT DRAUGHTSMAN avd SECOND CLERK in the Surveyors 
Depa'tment. at a sa'ary commencing at 802 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of 102. (from the 25th Marca in each complete 
year) to 130/. per annum. 
Applicants wust be between 20 and 30 years of age, and have had 
previous experience in an architect's, surveyor’s,or contractor's office, 
and be able to digest accounts, and be acquainted with prime cost. 
Applications, which must be on forms to be obtained from the 
undersigned (if by post by forwarding a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope), to be delivered not later than 3rd DECEMBER, 1892. 
Personal canvassing will disqualify. 
GEO. W. MARSDEN, 
Vestry Clerk. 





Vestry Hall, 
Camberwell, 8.E. 


OROUGH OF SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
APPOINTMENT OF SURVEYOR. 

The Corrvration of Southend-on-Sea require immediately a 
SURV&YOR and ENGINSER, and invite APPLICATIONS for the 
APPOINTMENT. 

The duties will bs those prescribed by the Public Healtk Act, and 
by the Byelaws of the Corporat'on, and will include the supervision 
of the Pier so faras regards the care and repair of the structure. 
Candidates must be acquainted with the construction and manage- 
ment of sewers, drains, roads, and footways, the value of labour and 
material, and the eree‘ion of buildings, and must be competent to 
take levels and surveys, prepare plans, specifications, and estimatesg, 
and superintend Jabour. 

The Officer appointed will also receive the appointment of 
Gas Examiner. 

He will be required to reside in Sorthend, to devote the whole of 
his time to the duties of the above office, and to give approved 
eecurity to the amount of 2007. 

Salary 250’. per annum, and as Gas Examiver, 13/. per anoum. 

Applications (by letter only, in the handwriting of the applicant) 
stating age, qualifications, aud past and present occupations, and 
accom pavied by recent testimonials, to be sent to me under cover, 
endorre’ ‘*Surveyor,” on or before FIVE o'clock on FRIDAY, the 
2nd DECEMBER inset. 

Canvassing Members of the Council, either directly or indirectly, 
will be considesed a disqualification. 

WILLIAM GREGSON, 
Acting Town Clerk. 





Southend, Essex. 
November 9th, 1892. 


AMMERSMITH VESTRY. 


SANITARY INSPECTOR REQUIRED. 

The Vestry of the Parish of Hammersmith hereby give notice 
that they will be prepared at their Meeting, to be held on 
WEDNESDAY, the 30th NOVEMBER, 1892, at HALF-PAST SIX 
o'clock in the evening. to receive APPLICATIONS from persons 
between the age of 25 and 45, for the office of SANITAKY IN- 
SPECTOR for the Parish of Hammersmith. 

The salary will be 45s. per week, and the person appointed will 
he required to carry ont the duties as Jaid down by the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, the Metropolis Local Management Acts, 
the Sanitary Officers (London) Order, 1891, the Bye-lawa of the 
Vestry, and any other duties that may hereafter be required of him 
under the direction of the Vestry Clerk and the Medical Officer of 

ealth, and must be a holder of a certificate from the Savitary 
Institute of Great Britain. He will be required to reside in the 
parish, and devote the whole of his time to the duties of the office. 

Applications upon the form to be obtained at the Vestry Hall, 
Hammersmith, accompanied py not more than three recent testi- 
monials, to be delivered here not Jater than FIVE o'clock on the 
above-mentioned day, marked outside ‘“‘ Application for Sanitary 
y - ill not be a 

pplicants will no required to attend on the above day, and 
no travelling or other expenses will be allowed. " 

Personal canvassing is strictly probibited. 

By order, 
W. P, COCKBURN, 
Vestry Clerk. 





Vestry Hall, 
Broadway, Hammersmith, 
November 16th, 1892. 


OROUGH OF TYNEMOUTH. 


The temporary services of a competent ENGINEERING 
ASSISTANT are REQUIRED in the Borough Surveyor's Office. 





((OUNTY BOROUGH OF SHEFFIELD. 


The Highway and Sewerave Committee require the SERVICES 
= competent BUILDING INSPECTOR in the Borough Surveyors 


ce, 
Tbe salary will be 1252. per annum. 
Particulars of duties can be obtained on application to the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. C. F. WOKE, v.E. 
Per-onal cauvas:ing is prohibited. 
Applications. accowpanied by testimonials and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Highway Committee, are to be sent to my Office 
not later than THURSDAY, the 1ss DECEMBER, 
By order, 

J. W. PYE SMITH, 


Town Clerk, 
Town Clerk's Office, Sheffield. 


November 22ad, 1892. 


ASSISTANT REQUIRED in a Local Board 


Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, One who has occupied a 
similar position before.—Addrese, by letter, with testimonials,. and 
stating salary required, to SURVEYOR, Local Board Offices, Station. 
road, New Barnet, 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’ 

ASSISTANT WANTED. Aged about 25, with good general 
experience ‘of the Building and Decorating Trade. Used to 
superintending werk, taking out quantities, and making accurate 
plans, &c.—Address Box 282, Office of ** The Builder,” stating salary 
required, age, and experience. 


q 
CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE Wanted, 
by an Estate Agent and Surveyor, with London offices, Ex. 
perience in building estate work and neat draughtsmanship essen- 
— a terms to F, co, Turner, Gloucester House, Bolingbroke- 
road, W. 


()PE NING.—The Advertiser thanks the very 


numerous persons answering ; he cannot answer them 
individually. _ All commuzbications will be treated as confidential. 


PDUILDER’S CLERK WANTED by a 


City builder. Must be sharp and energetic. Well able to 
eee and used to City jobbing work.—Box 281, Office of “The 
er.” 


UILDER’S CLERK (Junior) WANTED, 


by a firm of West-end Builders and Decorators, Must 
thoroughly understand bookkeeping and the usual office routine.— 
Reply. stating age. salary, experience, and references, to Box 276, 


ce of ‘The Builder.” 
MATERIALS 























IMEKEEPER and 


CLERK WANTED, for a Chelsea contract. State age, 
experience, wages required, and reference to Iast-or present employer. 
—Apply to Box 279, Uffice of ‘The Builder.” pic 
UNIOR CLERK.—WANTED, a sharp 
and intelligent YOUTH, who must have had previpys 
experience in a bullder’s Officé.—Reply, with full particulars, 


a GLADDING, Byfie‘'d Works, Bakers-row, Mile End"New 
own, ° 


ENERAL FOREMAN WANTED, for 


a country job. Must be sharr, intelligent, thoroughly 
prectical, and a good manager of men. Carpent*r or joiner by trade, 
—Reply, giving full particulars and copies of recent testimonial 
to Box 285, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ENERAL FOREMAN WANTED, for 


asmall JOB near Newcross. State last employers, duration 
of such employment, cate and reason of leaving, wages required, 
and age. Apvlicatioos without these particulars wili not be com 
sidered.—Box 286, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


OREMAN of JOINERS WANTED.— 


Good experience, and understands working gas-engive and 
machinery. State age, wages, and references.—Address Box 2H, 
Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


O JOINERS’ SHOP FOREMEN.— 


WANTED, a MAN. Must be of good experience, well-up in 
the management of machinery and men, also quick and 
accurate at setting-out.—State age, lowest salary, term of last or 
present engagement in strict confidence to Box No. 277, Office of 
“The Builder.” ee oem 


RICKLAYER (Working Foreman) 

WANTED. London district. Permane st employment if 

satisfactory.—Apply by lette’, stating age, qualifications, and re 
ferences, to Box 288, Ottice of ‘* The Builder.” 


FFICE BOY WANTED. Lad with 4 

few months’ previous experience in architect's office pre 

ferred.—_Apply to D. E, care of Waterlows, Blomfield House, 
London Wall. 


ACANCY fora FIGURE MODELLER, 

‘also a FIGURE CARVER anda MARBLE (Foliage) CARVER, 
also WOOD CARVERS, in Jarge establishment out of London.— 
Address, Box 278, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


—— - 


ANTED, FIVE FIRST-CL ASS STONE 
CARVERS, also FIVE FIGURE CARVERS, 2s, 6d. and 
upwards an hour.—Apply to JOHN EVANS &CoO, Boston, Mass, 


U.s8.A, : a sd 


7 
OINERS AND CARPENTERS (good 
fixers) WANTED. London radius. Constant employment ® 
suitable mn. Apply, stating age, qualifications, and references, 
Box 287, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


 _—=eEReeeeeee 

ARPENTER (Good) WANTED, who has 

a knowledge of the value of wrk, to give an estate 
(labour only), and who will act uoder the direction of the ae By. 
and in his absence take charge of the work. Job on the M. BY 
near Harlesden.—Box 283, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


OINER (First-class) WANTED. One used 


to preparing Chimney Pieces and Fitments.—Apply by letter 
only to FOREMAN, Riversdale, Bourne Ead. 





















































=e 
ANTED, a MARRIED MAN, who 
thoroughly understands Making Gas, and drivies joman’ 


ing Engine, and attend to a Steam Laundry, at 
etale. ey. es a Guinea a week, with good houre and garden 


& 
Apply to J. MARTIN, Barcote, Faringdon, Berks. 


LUMBER’S ‘WORK TO LET. Labour 


: 3 to 
and solder only.—Apply, by letter only, tn reference 
last employers, to C. 24, Tintern-street, Brixtoo, 8. Wee 


'CVAS and) HOT- WATER FITTER 











Applications stating age, experience, and salary required, with 





copies of testimonials, to be sent to JOHN F. SMILLIE, Borough 
Burveyor. 


; ds. 
- WANTED, capable of leajing two or three hand 
job toa suitable man. Reply by letter, stating sae, wae. Ni 
ference —GROVER & £ON, Wilton Works, New No ’ 
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INK-PHOTO SPRAGUE & C® 48 5. EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C 


INTERIOR OF TURKISH BATH, AVERY HILL.—Mr. Tuomas W. CuT Ler, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1892. 
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Royal Academy Exhibition, 1892. 
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Nos. 39 & 49 MARGARET STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE.—Mr. Frank L. PEARSON, ARCHITECT. 


R "vi 
al Academy Exhibition, L892 
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Executed in oak tor Vice Admiral Carpenter 
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